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Art. I.—Notice Scientifique sur [Etat Thermometrique du Globe Ter- 
restre. Par M. Araco. From the Annuaire of 1834. Paris. Printed 
at the Office of Longitudes. 1834. 


Ir has been long the practice of the scientific men of France to 
direct their labours to the grand object of improving and enlighten- 
ing the people. They have been distinguished from time imme- 
morial by the zeal which they have shown in facilitating the spread 
of information through all classes of the state, and they have suc- 
ceeded beyond all that could have previously been expected in 
giving clearness and familiarity to the study of the most abstruse 
sciences. 

Amongst the philosophers of the present day who have elevated 
their names in the esteem of mankial by their intellectual exertions 
in this great path, Mr. Arago stands pre-eminent. In the Annuaire, 
a yearly almanack to which he contributes, we find invariably some 
dissertation, essay, or description, connected with science, that for 
its merits cannot be equalled. Besides the great interest with 
which he is sure to invest every subject that he touches, he presents 
it, were it ever so abstruse, ever so profound, in language so clear, 
with illustrations so easily to be recognized, that no reader, of 
whatever capacity, can fail to follow the train of his arguments, or 
of his explanations. About two years ago Mr. Arago published 
in a number of the Annuaire, a history and exposition of cometary 
bodies, which is unparallelled in its lucid and simple construction, 
except, indeed, by the essay now before us, on that vast and com- 
plicated subject, the source and laws of the temperature of the 
earth. The various points embraced in this topic are of the ver 
highest interest, inasmuch as they elevate the mind of man to the 
contemplation of objects far more permanently relating to his hap- 


piness than the ordinary occupations in which he is engaged. To 
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2 Arago's Theory of the Earth. 


this topic, so attractive in itself, Mr. Arago has added other strong 
incentives calculated to strengthen still more the charm which 
belongs to the subject. 

Mr. Arago sets out with a few questions, which he asks, as it 
were, merely for the purpose of answering them, and in which the 
principal matters forming the great subjects of speculation are in- 
cluded. Has the mean temperature, he asks, been changed in the 
lapse of ages? Has any variation been produced which could have 
affected the entire mass of our earth? Or is it the case that the 
surface only has been subjected to this influence? In either case, 
has there been any proof whatever that changes of temperature 
have been experienced since the historical times ? Such are the ques- 
tions that have for many years occupied the close attention of philo- 
sophers, for they are intimately related to the future prospects of 
man, and lead to the solution of many very curious phenomena 
which have been discovered by geologists. The inquiry respecting 
the change of climates has received particular attention within the 
last few years, and as it is a subject of much interest, Mr. Arago 
has undertaken to survey the present state of the knowledge which 
has been obtained respecting it. 

It is now the opinion of those best entitled to confidence, that 
the earth, at the period of its first formation, was in a state of 
incondescence, which means that it was of an extremely high tem- 
perature, and that even to this hour it contains a considerable 
portion of its original heat. But coming more closely to the ques- 
tion as to the real state of the primitive earth, let us inquire what 
is determined with respect to its structure at its infancy, if we ma 
be allowed the expression ; was it in a solid or a fluid state? This 
is a point which has been examined with the greatest diligence, 
and upon it many important discoveries have been made. It is 
shown, that had the earth in its earliest state, and when it first 
began to turn round its own axis, been of a solid form, that form, 
whatever it was, would have remained permanent notwithstanding 
the rotary motion. But this would be by no means the case were 
we to suppose a contrary state of things ; as, for example, were we 
to suppose that the earth was a fluid mass, we should find it assum- 
ing the figure of an equilibrium corresponding to the forces ope- 
rating upon it. But theory shows that a mass of this nature, if we 
suppose it at first to have been homogeneous, would of necessity 
have become flattened in the direction of its axis of rotation, and 
would bulge out at the equator: theory has even estimated the 
difference between the diameters of the earth at right angles ; it has 
found that in the final state of equilibrium the general figure of the 
mass is that of an ellipsoid; it has pointed out even the modifications 
which may result from the absence of an identity of the fluid layers 
covering the earth. All these results of calculation have a very 
surprising agreement amongst them, whether we contemplate them 
as a whole, or consider them in reference to the numerous measure- 
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ments of the earth which have been made in the two hemispheres. 
Such an agreement as this cannot, most certainly, be the mere effect 
of chance. Hence, then, may we feel ourselves justified in the 
opinion that the earth was originally a fluid. 

As to the cause of this ancient state of fluidity, it has been 
already observed that this was fire, incondescence, or extreme heat, 
according to most authorities. But nothing like a general agree- 
ment exists on this point, and the geologists of the Neptunian 
school will admit only of a watery fluid. According to this party, 
the whole of the matter of the earth, so varied in its properties, 
was originally in a state of solution, and that the solid frame-work 
of the globe was formed by deposition or precipitation. On the 
other hand, the Plutonians, as they are called, reject all idea of 
solution, and it is their leading belief that the fuidity of the earth 
originally was the result of an extremely high temperature, and 
that the surface became solid merely by the process of cooling. 

Whichever of the two parties were right, one thing was quite 
certain, that both displayed a degree of acrimonious hostility such 
as would have almost disgraced theologians. The argumerts in 
most cases were exceedingly frivolous on both sides, and whilst the 
furious mob of declaimers were indulging their wrath, the real phi- 
losophic portion of the enlightened community held their tongues in 
silence and diffidence. The true way to terminate the debate was, 
obviously, to examine and ascertain if there existed in the bosom 
of the earth relics, or any certain dications of the original heat 
for which the Plutonians contended, but it was reserved for the 
present day and for the present race of philosophers to undertake 
such a task, and to give a final explanation to the doubtful 
question. 

In every part of the earth, where descents below the surface have 
been made to a given depth, the thermometer has shown no varia- 
tion either of a diurnal or annual nature ; the same degree, and 
fraction -of a degree, are found throughout the year. This at 
least, is the fact proved beyond all cavil, by experience. Now, 
what does theory offer in explanation? Theory suggests, that we 
should just try what would be our conclusions, were we to suppose 
that the earth received the entire of its heat from the sun. We 
should then be sure, first, that at a certain depth of the earth the 
temperature would be invariably the same: and, secondly, that the 
solar temperature of the internal part of our globe would vary with 
the latitude. Now, upon these two points, theory and observation 
unite in concert : but we should add, that the constant temperature 
of the strata of the earth according to theory, would be the same in 
every climate, without any regard to depth, at least as far as we 
could dig down in the course of a radius of the earth. But every 
body knows that this is not the actual state of things ; the obser- 
vations which have been made in a great many mines, the determi- 
nation of the temperature in a vast number of thermal springs rising 
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from various depths in the earth, agree in giving an increase of one 
degree of the centigrade barometer for every twenty or thirty metres, 
(very nearly English yards.) When any hypothesis leads to a 
result which is so entirely inconsistent with facts, it is necessarily 
false, and should be rejected. Hence, it is an unfounded notion to 
suppose that the phenomena of the temperature of the strata 
covering the earth, is derived exclusively from the solar rays. 

The action of the sun being once exhausted, the cause of the re- 
gular increase of heat, which is observed in all places where the 
interior of the globe is penetrated and examined, can be no other 
than the earth’s own heat. According to the Plutonians, and to 
both Descartes and Leibnity, but certainly without any demonstra- 
tive proof, the earth is now become an encrusted sun, whose high 
temperature is always appealed to, whenever a geological pheno- 
mena is to be explained. 

The observations in the mines as mentioned above, were chiefly 
conducted in this country, France, Saxony, Switzerland, and in 
Mexico ; they were collected under very different circumstances, and 
by varicus methods, and yet all agreed substantially in the result. 
Besides this, the large number of volcanoes, and the resemblance 
which their lava bear to the variety of trap rocks that have been 
elevated in ancient times. Some geologists have made experiments 
to show the facility with which rocks may be made to form crys- 
tals from the state of fusion to which they may be subjected artifi- 
cially. In pure silver mines in Saxony, at the depth of 230 feet, the 
temperature was more than one degree above that of the surface ; 
at 650 feet deep, this temperature increased to more than four and 
a half above that of the surface. In the copper mines, at Dolwath, 
Cornwall, at about 1,200 feet, the temperature was raised nearly 
17 deg. from that of the surface. But the whole of these experiments, 
and their results, have been considered in the most philosophical 
manner by a celebrated living Frenchman, named Cordier. The 


following are the conclusions, to which this excellent and acute 
reasoner has arrived. 


I. “If we reject a certain number of observations as too uncertain, all 
the rest indicate, in a manner more or less certain, that there exists a 
remarkable increase of temperature, as we descend from the surface of the 
earth towards the interior. It is reasonable then to admit this increase. 

II. ‘‘ The results collected at the Observatory at Paris, are the only ones 
that can be certainly depended upon, for obtaining a numerical expression 
of the law of this increase. This expression gives fifty-one feet as the 
depth which corresponds to an increase of one degree in the subterranean 
temperature. And we would remark in passing, that according to this 
result, the temperature of boiling water, under the city of Paris, would be 


at the depth of eight thousand two hundred and twelve feet, or about a 


mile and a half, 


III. ‘‘ Among all the other results, a small number only afford numeri- 
cal expressions of the law sought for, sufficiently approximate to be taken 
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into account. ‘These expressions vary from one hundred and four to 
twenty-four feet, for one degree of increase; their average in general 
indicates an increase more rapid than bas been hitherto admitted. Their 
evidence has so much the more weight, as embracing the results of many 
series of long continued observations. 

IV. “ Lastly, in grouping together, by countries, all the results admis- 
sible on any principle, I am led to present a new and important idea, to 
wit, that the differences between the results collected at the same place 
[different places? Trans.] are referable not solely to the imperfection of 
the experiments, but also to a certain irregularity in the distribution of 
subterranean heat in different countries.” 

V. «Our experiments fully prove the existence of an internal heat which 
is natural to the terrestrial globe, which depends not on the influence of 
the sun’s rays, and which increases rapidly with the depth. 

VI. “ The increase of subterranean heat in proportion to the depth does 
not follow the same law throughout the whole earth. It may be twice or 
even thrice as great, in one country as in another. 

VII. ‘‘ These differences are not in a constant ratio to the latitude or 
longitude. 

VIII. “ Finally, the increase is certainly much more rapid than has here- 
tofore been supposed : it may be as great as twenty-seven, or even twenty- 
four feet, for a degree in some countries. Provisionally, however, the 
mean must not be put lower than forty-six feet.”—p. 26. 


It seems to us, that in this extract enough will be found, to convince 
every reasonable mind, that there does exist in the centre of the 
earth a native source of heat, which of course has nothing to do 
with local causes, and is totally independent of the rays of the sun. 
But this theory involves one fact worthy of being noticed, which is, 
that the progress of the degrees of temperature in proportion to the 
depth is so great, that if we descend to sixty miles towards the 
centre, we shall find every thing in a melted state. Some philoso- 
phers say, that to attain such a condition we need not go so far, 
and that so near is the surface of the melted lava that it requires 
only a comparatively small force to pass it up, and rnpturing the 
shell of the earth, pour forth as the volcanoes now do. 

If it be credited that the earth contains in its central portion a 
great body of fire, that fact can only be explained by supposing that 
the whole earth was, in its original state, a molten mass; but that, 
under the circumstances in which it has since been placed, it has 
gradually undergone a process of cooling, and that this process has 
commenced on the surface where the earth is exposed to the actions 
of the cooling agents. It follows therefore, that this effect is still 
going on, and that by degrees fresh primary rocks are added of 
cooled lava to the under surface of the crust of the earth. 

From the facts above stated, it would seem to be a necessary 
conclusion, that as the surface of the earth was the first to cool, 
that surface would grow colder in proportion to the progress of time. 
Mr. Arago has sought to determine the amount of this proportion 
by the motion of the moon, and his conclusion is, that the variation 
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of the moon’s temperature of our earth has not varied the hundreth 
part of a degree for a period of two thousand years? To suppose 
that any individual of the present time could be capable of deter- 
mining a fact which occurred two thousand years ago, and that too 
by an observation of the moon in this our day, is indeed to admit 
a perfect state of astronomical science which is quite wonderful. 
But the learned philosopher seems quite delighted at the notion 
of being able to succeed not only in showing the connection 
that exists between the heat of the earth and the motions of the 
moon, but making that connection intelligible to every ordinary 
capacity, and he proceeds to do so in the following very ingenious 
manner :— 

Suppose, he says, that to each of the spokes of a wheel, a body 
of great size is so placed, as that this body will move from the cir- 
cumference of the wheel to the axle-tree ; then we shall be able to 
fix all the bodies either at the circumference or near the axis, or in 
any intermediate part of the spokes. Let us place in the first in- 
stance the massive bodies near the axle, and then supposing that 
we are able, by means of a handle, to turn the wheel like a grinding 
machine, let us calculate the amount of mechanical power which 
would be required to revolve the wheel under these circumstances, 
so that it should make one revolution at each second. After this 
experiment, let the bodies be loosened, and pushed up to the extre- 
mity of the spoke so as that the weight of these bodies shall be at 
the circumference. Now, in this case, the general weight of the 
whole apparatus is precisely the same, but then there is this remark- 
able difference in the state of the wheel on the latter occasion; 
namely, that to turn it round with the same velocity as before, 
would require a much greater mechanical power than it was neces- 
sary In the former case to employ. ‘That this is the fact may be 
determined easily by any one. ‘The conclusion then arises, that in 
order to turn a wheel of a given weight with a determined velocity, 
a force is required by so much the greater, as the elements of which 
this total weight 1s composed, are more separated from the axle in 
the direction of the circumference ; so that it is evident, that under 
the agency of a determined force, the motion of a wheel will relax 
in proportion, as the various parts of its mass shall be separated 
from the axis of rotation. 

Now, no person is ignorant that it is one of the effects of heat 
to expand or dilate bodies, whilst cold as uniformly contracts them, 
and hence we shall find, that the warmer the wheel is, the farther 
the bodies will remove from the axis of rotation, or leaving, for a 
moment, the idea of the wheel altogether, we might state of any 
body so thick on all sides as to fill up the space between the axletree 
and the circumference of the wheel, that the molecules composing 
it, would, during the greater heat, have a constant tendency to fly 
from the centre. ‘The contrary effect will take place should cold 
ensue, so that it is true as a general proposition, that by the action of 
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a given force, a given wheel will revolve so much the more quickly 
as it is cold, and so much the more slowly as the wheel is warm. 
We know very well that in instruments, such as watches, for the 
purpose of effecting measures of a very delicate nature, changes in 
the dimensions of the wheels belonging to them, from the effects of 
changes of temperature, so derange their rate of going, as that they 
require to be repaired very often. The moving power of all watches 
commonly carried about the person we know to be a steel spire, 
which drives on the cogs of the wheels, of which the interior 
workmanship of those articles is formed. Nevertheless, these 
wheels do not act uniformly, but have their intervals of rest, as it 
were, as we see very often in the stationary condition of the second 
hand on the dial. 

Now, the interval between the two periods when these stoppages 
take place, together with the duration of the second period as 
marked by the watch, is regulated by the time which the metallic 
wheel, called the balance, takes to make one turn on itself. Accord- 
ing to the principles stated above, it would happen that the watch, 
being supposed to be regulated by the temperature, the heat would 
so dilate the balance, or that it would become too big to be able to 
perform its perfect motions, and therefore the watch would be slow. 
The cold, on the other hand, would make the balance move too 
quickly ; it will impel the cogs too frequently, and, consequently, 
the watch will go too fast. 

These various results are confirmed by experience, and it is known 
that in those watches in which the balance has been repaired, the 
art of the watchmaker has been principally directed to the effect of 
preventing them from going too slow in summer and too fast in 
winter. 

But all these details would be perfectly useless were they not 
capable of being made use of as an illustration applicable to the 
great purpose which we have in view; and, in point of fact, it does 
apply, word for word, to a mass of any shape whatever. Tor ex- 
ample, let us imagine the existence of a sphere which revolves on 
itself in consequence of an original impulse ; should the dimen- 
sions of this sphere increase, the velocity of the rotary motion will 
diminish ; the sphere therefore will take more time in making one 
revolution. If the sphere, on the contrary, contracts, its velocity 
will increase, and, consequently, it will take less time for each revo- 
lution. Now, what else is our earth but a sphere suspended in 
space, and whirling round its centre every day in obedience to the 
first impulse which it received? and this being the case, it follows, 
that if the earth increases in size, it will turn more slowly round 
itself; on the contrary, if it diminishes, its motion will acquire 
velocity. , 

But the materials of which the earth is composed are dilated by 
heat and are contracted by cold. Those who believe that the earth 
was cooled, thereby admit that its radius diminishes, and that its 
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volume becomes less and less ; and as we have already seen, that 
when the volume becomes smaller, the velocity of the motion be- 
comes greater, the question at once arises, has the earth’s heat 
been the same two thousand years ago as itis now. This question, 
however, resolves itself into another ; namely, did the earth turnround 
m the same time two hundred years ago, as that in which itnow turns? 

Now, to answer the first of these questions, it would, at first 
sight, appear indispensable, that we should have-before us obser- 
vations on the temperature of the globe in ancient times. But 
then we have sufficient besides to enable us to determine the fact, 
whether or not the rotation of the earth has varied. This is nothing 
else than the duration itself of this rotation, that which astrono- 
mers call the sidereal day, which next demands our attention. Mr. 
Arago then proceeds to describe the methods adopted for deter- 
mining the sidereal day; and by tracing the observations made by 
the Greeks and the Arabians, he proves that the rotation of the 
earth has not varied, and that its temperature has not changed to 
the extent of one tenth of a degree. 

Mairan, Bufion, and Bailly, estimate the amount of heat which 
escaped from the internal part of the earth throughout France, and 
which had originally been derived from the sun, at twenty-nine in 
summer, and four hundred in winter, so that the great luminary of 
the day affords a very small quantity indeed of the heat which we 
feel. This doctrine was powerfully developed by the great men of 
Buifon’s day; but it was destined to be overturned completely under 
the influence of severe mathematical reasoning. The result is, that 
the surface of the globe which, in its most ancient state, was pro- 
bably in a state of incondescence, cooled in the course of ages, so 
as to keep scarcely a perceptible trace of its primitive temperature. 
Still, at certain depths, the original heat is still enormous. No 
doubt, the course of time will bring greater changes in the internal 
temperature, but at present the whole of the changes are limited to 
about the 1-13th of a degree of the surface. 

Mr. Arago next enters into the consideration of the question, whe- 
ther or not the temperature of the spaces where the planets revolve, 
interferes with that of our earth; and then he proceeds to notice 
the supposed changes which have taken place in different countries 
iu the temperature. ‘The first of those territories selected by him 
is that of Palestine, and of this locality, he says, that no change 
whatever has occurred in its mean temperature since the days of 
Moses. He explains the motives on which this opinion is founded. 
It appears that no palm-tree will fructify, and no date will become 
ripe unless either is exposed to a certain degree of temperature. In 
the same way, the vine will not yield grapes from which good wine 
can be made if grown beyond a certain degree of latitude. Now, 
the limits at which the date grows differs but little from that within 
which the vine yields the best grapes, so that if we find that these two 
fruits ripened at the same time in a given place at two different 
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epochs, wé may conclude, that in the interval between these epochs, 
there has been no change of the temperature. For example, 
Jericho in Palestine, is called the city of Palms. The Old Testa- 
ment contains allusions to the palms of Deborah, growing between 
Rama and Bethel, and those which lined the banks of the Jordan. 
The Jews eat the dates and prepared them as dried fruits, and 
they also took from dates a sort of honey and a liquor capable of 
being fermented. The old Hebrew coins present distinct repre- 
sentations of palms covered with fruits. We find, further, in Pliny, 
Theophrastus, Tacitus, Josephus, Strabo, &c. direct mention of 
palms growing in Palestine, so that no reasonable person can possi- 
bly doubt the fact that palms were extensively cultivated by the Jews 
in Palestine at former periods. With respect to the vine we have 
nearly similar evidence, and, from the latter, we conclude that this 
plant was cultivated in ancient times not only for its grapes as a 
fruit, but also for making wine. Every one remembers the account 
given in the Old Testament of the messengers who went from 
Moses to the land of Canaan, where they pulled a grape so large as 
to require two men to carry it, and, indeed, in that sacred volume, 
there are no less than twenty passages in which the vineyards of 
Palestine are spoken of. The feast of the Tabernacles was cele- 
brated after the vintage. In Genesis we find mention of the wines 
of Judah, and we can have no doubt that the vine was cultivated 
not only in the northern and mountainous part of the country, 
but also in the valleys, because the Bible makes frequent mention 
of the vines and the valley of Engaddi. Strabo and Diodorus 
also testify that vines grew plentifully at Judea. The grape is 
represented on Hebrew coins as frequently as palms. The evi- 
dence, therefore, which we are now considering, appears to be 
satisfactory towards proving that, in very ancient times, palms and 
vines were cultivated at the same time and under the same cir- 
cumstances in the central parts of the valleys of Palestine. It is 
now of importance to determine what is the degree of heat which 
the ripening of dates and grapes require. The following facts in 
illustration will be found of great interest :— 

At Palermo, where the mean temperature is above 17 deg. of the 
centigrade thermometer (about 63 deg. Fahrenheit), the date cer-: 
tainly grows, but then it does not ripen. 

At Catania dates are not eatable, though the temperature is nearly 
19 deg. centigrade (or 66% Fahrenheit). : 

At Algiers, where the temperature is about 21 centigrade or 70 
deg. Fahrenheit, the date ripens very well, but there is no doubt 
that this fruit is better, and has far more flavour, as we proceed 
to the interior of Africa. Taking all this, as we safely may, for 
granted, it follows, that at Jerusalem, during the period when the 
date was used as the common food of the people, and when it was 
grown to a great extent in the suburbs of that city, its mean tem- 
perature was not below that of Algiers, where the date begins to 
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ripen. It is evident, then, that Jerusalem must have had either 
a much warmer temperature, or, at least, as warm a one as Algiers 
at the present day, and this temperature, as we have stated, is 
about 21 deg. of the centigrade, or 70 deg. of Fahrenheit. 

With respect to vines, their limit as to meridian is stated by De 
Buch to be the iron island of the Canaries, the mean temperature 
of which is from 21 deg. to 22 deg. of the centigrade. 

At Cairo and the vicinity, the mean temperature in 22 deg. : here 
and there we find some stocks, but no real vines. 

At Abusheer, in Persia, vines, as we are informed by Niebuhr, 
cannot be cultivated except in ditches, or unless they are protected 
from the direct influence of the solar rays. 

Thus we have seen that in Palestine, in ancient times, the vine 
was largely cultivated, but then we must admit that the mean 
temperature of that country did not exceed 22 deg. The culture of 
the palm tree proves to us, that the temperature peculiar to it 
cannot be rated lower than 21 deg., so that by a consideration of the 
simple phenomena of vegetation we can show that the climate of 
Palestine, in the time of Moses, must have had a mean tempera- 
ture of 21—5 deg. What is the temperature of the same place at 
the present moment is a question of some importance. We have 
no direct observations made in Palestine whereby we could be 
guided, still we can reason by analogy, from comparisons founded 
on observations taken in Egypt. The mean temperature in modern 
times in Cairo is 22 deg. Jerusalem, which is two degrees more to 
the northward in position, a difference which in such latitudes is 
attended by a difference in temperature of from half to about three- 
quarters of a degree of the thermometer. The mean.temperature 
of Jerusalem at this time, then, must be above 21 deg., and we 
have already stated that in ancient times this mean was 21—5 deg., 
so that, in fact, no sensible difference whatever seems to exist be- 
tween the temperature of Palestine 3,300 years ago, and the time 
in which we live. 

There are other facts also which show the constancy of tempera- 
ture in this climate for many ages. The cultivation of corn would 
prove that the mean temperature did not rise beyond from 24 deg. to 
25 deg. of centigrade. The trees which furnish the palm of Jericho 
would also mark the inferior limit of temperature at 21 deg. to 22 deg. 
The Jews anciently celebrated the feast of the Tabernacles or 
vintage in October, and it is at the close of September or the begin- 
ning of October that the grape is at present pulled in the environs 
of Jerusalem. In the ancient period, harvest took place at Pales- 
tine between the middle of April and the end of May. In modern 
times, travellers have seen barley perfectly yellow in the southern 
part of that country in the middle of April. In Acre, barley was 
ripe on the 13th of the latter month ; but it is well known that barley 
is usually reaped im places in Egypt, where the temperature is high, 
in April. A particular proof, however, that certain portions of 
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Europe have undergone no change of temperature, is deduced from 
the following statement :—The Greeks brought the date into their 
own country from Persia. According to Theophrastus it yielded 
no fruit, and that celebrated botanist adds, that at the island of 
Cyprus, the date was eatable, though it did not attain complete 
maturity. ‘This is precisely the case with the dates of the present 
day in the same island. 

The curious fact is mentioned by both Theoprastus and Pliny, 
that the plains in the neighbourhood of Rome were covered in that 
time with beech-trees. Now, the temperature required for the 
development of such trees is no more than 10 deg. of the centigrade 
thermometer, or just 50 deg. of Fah. The mean temperature of 
Rome is at the present time about 151 deg., so that, taking the whole 
of the previous statements to be correct, it would tura out that the 
climate of Rome was most singularly changed for the better, for 
having in ancient times somewhere about the same temperature as 
France, Rome now has that of Perpignan. But there must be 
some mistake in the statements of the authors just mentioned, and 
what particularly makes us suspect this to be the ease is, that Pliny, 
after having spoken of the beech, adds that the laurel and myrtle 
likewise grew in the Roman plains. But this statement would 
imply that the climate of Rome, in ancient times, had a mean tem- 
perature of from 13 to 14 deg. of centigrade, or 58 deg. Fahr. 
But it is true, that in Italy, during Pliny’s time, the laurel and 
myrtle both flourished there, but then it was at an elevation 
on the sides of mountains that they grew. Travellers have ascer- 
tained that these plants in the latitude of Rome are found at 
present no higher than about 200 toises from the surface of the 
land, so that, in fact, we have no reason to believe that the slightest 
change has taken place in the temperature of Rome. ‘That Rome 
was less warm in former times does not appear to be the case, for 
in a letter from the younger Pliny to Apollinarius, the former, in 
speaking of the plain of Tuscany, has these remarkable words— 
‘* Laurels grow there, and if they occasionally die, they do not die 
oftener than the same trees in the suburbs of Rome.” We are, 
then, justified in concluding that laurels have perished sometimes 
in the suburbs of Rome ; thus, the mean temperature of that city 
could not have been very materially above that degree at which 
the death of the laurels took place: this death answers to about 
13 deg. of temperature. The degrees of heat required to grow 
laurels and myrtles is, at the utmost, 14 deg. The death of laurels 
takes place at a degree somewhat higher than 13 deg. Thus the 
two results perfectly harmonize and show that the temperature has 
been uniform at Rome, being, as already mentioned, in ancient and 
modern times, 15 deg. 

It appears that Varro assigns the vintage to the season between 
2lst September and 23d October. The mean period is now the 


2d October in the same district, so that these dates conform in 
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their results pretty accurately with those deduced from the consi- 
deration of the laurels and myrtles. Both Pliny and Virgil give 
testimony which proves that the plains of Rome were by no means 
so cold as some authors pretend. In ascending the Appennines, 
we find at certain heights above the level of the sea, a great num- 
ber of very beautiful trees, which are unable to endure the high 
temperature of the lower regions. Among these are the pinus 
picea (silver fir) and the common fir. These trees did not descend 
In ancient times any more than they do at present, and they are 
expressly represented by the two authors just mentioned as being 
peculiar to the upper parts of mountains. 

In the letter of Apollinarius above mentioned, the younger Pliny 
observes, that neither myrtles nor olives suit the climate of Tuscany. 
The house in which Pliny resided was not on any height, for he 
expressly tells us that it was situated near the Appennine, at the 
foot of a little hill, a short distance from the Tiber. But we are 
speaking of Tuscany, and to that climate we now return. As soon 
as Galileo invented the thermometer, which was near the close of 
the 16th century, the academicians of Del Cimento caused a num- 
ber of those instruments to be made, and which were sent toa 
great number of cities and towns throughout Italy. The grand 
Duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand, enjoined on the monks, who had 
their convents on his estates to take a part in the observations with 
the thermometer, so that ultimately a vast mass of documents on 
the mean temperature of Italy were returned. The inquisition, 
however, destroyed a great number of these documents, but among 
those saved from the wreck, was a portion of a register kept by 
Father Raineri, at the convent des Angeli in Florence. But ver 
considerable difficulty was felt in determining the value of the re- 
gister, because the old thermometer had no fixed limits, and there- 
fore, no attempt could succeed in comparing the measurements to 
any of the modern thermometers. Most fortunately, in the year 
1828, a chest full of thermometers belonging to the academy Del 
Cimento was found with the necessary divisions of degrees. Libri, 
to whose care they were entrusted, soon found out the principle 
on which they could be compared with the modern centigrade 
and Fahrenheit. ‘These old thermometers appear to have consisted 
not of mercury in the tube, but of alcohol: their scale was divided 
into fifty degs. and the zero corresponded with 150 of Reaumur ; 
its ice melting point was 135 degs. Reaumur. Having ascertained 
the principle of comparison, Libri took the observations of Raineri 
the monk just mentioned, and found, as the result of his investi- 
gation, that there has been no sensible decrease of the temperature 
since that time. In the 16th century, the Appennines were covcred 
with forests, and still in the space of fifteen years (from 1655 to 
1670) Father Raineri saw his thermometer vary in different years 
from 5 degs. of the centigrade thermometer to 5 degs. 6 sec. 4 deg.. 
to 12 deg. 9 sec. It appears, that in Tuscany, in the 16th century 
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the summers were hotter than they now are ; in the former period, 
the thermometer rose to 37—38 deg., and sometimes to 38 7-10ths. 
From 1821 to 1830, the thermometer never but once reached 374. 
Thus then we conclude that the modification which the climate of 
Tuscany has since undergone, is that of having its winters less cold 
than formerly, and its summers less hot. 

Mr. Arago thinks that, in certain parts of France, the climate is 
less warm than formerly. Many ancient families in the Vivarais, 
have kept leaves of vines, which show that on the elevated lands in 
their quarter, 300 toises above the level of the sea, there grew very 
productive vines, whilst, in modern times, grapes will not ripen at 
all. And such is the case in other parts. In the Viverais, rents 
were required to be paid in the 16th century, by certain quantities 
of wine which were to be measured either in the tub or in hogs- 
heads, and the payments were fixed for the 8th of October. It 
follows, that the practice was at the time to have the wine ready 
by that day. The vintage then must have been concluded by the 
end of September, whereas now the wine is made between the 8th 
and 20th of October, and in no instance has it been made before 
the 4th. It is evident that at the 45th degree of latitude, and par- 
ticularly on the banks of the Rhone, the summers have been warmer 
than they are at present. In the records of Macon, we find, that 
in 1552 or 1553, the Huguonots retired to the little village of 
Zancie, near Macon, where they drank the muscat wine of the 
country. Now, it happens, that at present the niuscat grape does 
not ripen sufficiently for the purpose of yielding wine. We read in 
an old record, that Philip Augustus of France, being desirous of 
making a choice of the wine which was most agreeable, found 
himself in perplexity to decide between the produce of the vines 
d’Etampes and those of Beauvais. It it true that the king rejected 
both, but still the fact of their being presented for his choice, is suffi- 
cient to show that they could have been nothing like the inferior stuff 
now manufactured throughout the department of the Oise. Indeed, 
it is the point which marks the northern limit of the cultivation of 
the vine. It is curious, that the Roman Emperor Probus, gave 
permission to the Spaniards and the French to plant vines; and, 
he extended this favor to the English. Nowit is evident, that such 
a favor must have been the purest mockery, unless these countries 
could take advantage of it, so that this act of Probus amounts toa 
complete proof that the countries above-mentioned, possessed a 
climate suitable to the growth and maturity of grapes. Historical 
chronicles tell us, that good wine was made from grapes in Eng- 
land, whereas we know now, that it is exceeding difficult to get 
grapes, under the most favorable circumstances, to ripen at all. 

With respect to the cause of this alteration of temperature, it is 
first of all evident, that it cannot be connected with the sun, be- 
cause the constancy of the temperature of Palestine, is enough to 
prove that much. Some philosophers affect to believe’ that it is pro- 
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duced by the unusual extension of the icebergs of the arctic re- 
gions, which, by a general movement, coming in small masses from 
the polar seas, accumulate in vast bodies, and become attached to 
the shores of Greenland. There is no doubt whatever of the fact, 
that Greenland was free from ice at the period of its discovery by 
an iceland navigator, near the close of the 10th century, and that 
some Norwegians settled in that place. In 1120, it is proved, that 
Greenland was a numerous and flourishing colony, and that it car- 
ried on an extensive commerce with both Norway and Iceland. We 
know further that in 1408, when Bishop Andrew (the fourteenth 
since the establishment of the colony) went to occupy his see there, 
he found the coast so entirely blocked up with ice, that he was 
utterly unable to land. This was the state of Greenland, subse- 
quently, up to the year 1813 and 1814, when an immense dis- 
ruption took place, by which the coast was once more rendered 
free. ‘The cooling of the European climates must then have been 
produced by the constant plane of ice which would extend itself 
from Cape Farewell as far as the polar circle. 

There were, however, other causes in operation, for cooling the 
elimate of France. In that kingdom, in former times, a great 
number of extensive forests covered its soil; all its mountains were 
clothed with trees, and it had its lakes, ponds, and marshes without 
number. The removal of all this wood, the drying up of the lakes, 
&c. and the conversion of vast plains into something like the Asian 
or American steppes. ‘This is the sort of change which is now 
going on very rapidly in North America. Over the whole extent 
of that continent, the removal of the trees has considerably modi- 
fied the climate, and that even the winters are becoming percepti- 
bly less severe, whilst the summers are more moderate. 





Arr. II.—Report from his Majesty’s Commissioners for Inquiring into the 
Administration and practical Operation of the Poor Laws. Printed by 
Order of the House of Commons. 1834. 


We have in our last number given an analysis of a considerable 
portion of the contents of thisanteresting report, and it is our in- 
tention in the present paper to bring that analysis to a conclusion. 
We have in the former article shown the abuses which prevail in 
the mode of administering out-door relief to able-bodied paupers, 
as well as to the impotent, and also those abuses which are con- 
nected with the mode of administering in-door relief to these two 
classes. We have shown that the burden of the poor laws has in- 


creased on the landed interest to such a degree, as to amount > 


almost to a spoliation of the latter, cases having occurred, in which 
the land was given up by the tenants because they were unable to 
meet the claims of the overseers. We further trace the effects of 
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this system on the labouring population itself, and found that it era- 
dicated from their minds every sort of ambition after honourable 
independence, every disposition to industry, and led consequently 
to a moral degeneracy which would sooner or later involve the 
whole of the population in one barbarous system of existence. We 
have next exhibited the effects of the present system on those who 
do not actually receive poors’ rates, but who find themselves so 
discouraged under these circumstances, and so uncomfortable in 
every respect as to feel themselves compelled to trust alone to the 
poors’ rates for subsistence. In the next place, we have examined 
into the characters of those who have been entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of those laws, and we have found that they are wholly 
objectionable : first, on account of their sacrifice of duty to a sense 
of gain: and, secondly, because the authorities wanted the sense 
and information to perform correctly their duties. Such are the 
topics which we have disposed of in our former article, and now we 
shall proceed to the remaining subjects treated of by the com- 
missioners. 

The chief topics which now arrest our attention, are these that 
present themselves as being clearly the growth of the present system, 
and when the reader contemplates the moral state in which some 
pauper communities are found, he will be able to appreciate the 
amount of the mischief, of which the poor laws have become the 
fruitful parent. We shall give the statements of facts regarding the 
paupers, chiefly in the language of the witnesses themselves, as they 
delivered themselves before the Commissioners. 

In the greater number of agricultural parishes, the married pau- 
pers receive considerably more from the rates than the unmarried, 
also the farmers, in order to relieve the poor rates, employ married 
in preference to unmarried men. And in consequence of those 
pecuniary advantages enjoyed by the married labourer, early mar- 
riages of the most inauspicious nature are formed ; sometimes by 
mere boys, for the avowed purpose of “‘ increasing their income,” 
or from the desire of the contracting parties “ to spite the parish ;”’ 
at other times from the short-sighted desire of the overseers to 
relieve the parish by the converting of prostitutes and their spurious 
offspring into honest women. Thus, Brenn, a paupers’s daughter, 
became pregnant by a weaver, the overseer made him marry her 
and we have eight more pauper mouths, the weaver’s children, tofeed. 

The labourers marry at the age of seventeen and eighteen. The 
united ages of a couple were thirty-four years. 

Illustrative of the moral condition of parents and children there 
is the following evidence :— 

Unhappily the instances of improvident marriages are fearfully 
increasing, and the fearfully increasing recklessness of the ieee a 
classes appears to the witness quite appalling. 

_ Mere boys marry to increase their incomes by the allowance 
made according to the number of their children. 
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A large family is considered to be a source of profit from the 
allowance made on account of the number of children. Women 
object to marry till they are pregnant. 

A labourer, who had lately lost all his children, said, publicly, 
the loss was a sad thing, as he had lost his parish pay, and that, 
had all his children lived, he should have been well to do. 

An applicant for parish relief, on being refused, threatened to 
throw himself and his mother on the parish; but it was discovered 
that his mother, who had been receiving seven shillings a week for 
the whole year from the parish, had an elder son, with a good house, 
a coal wharf, and several men in his employ. 

When a child receives parish allowance on his own account, while 
lodging with his parents, he purchases his own food, and devours it 
alone without boarding with his parents. In this state the most 
disgraceful quarrels arise, from their mutual accusation of theft ; the 
son knows he-has been nurtured by the parish and has no affection 
for his parents. 

Frequent instances of pauper father, pauper wife, pauper son, 
and pauper grandchildren, applying for and obtaining relief on the 
same day. | 

A woman pregnant with her sixth bastard child, employed a per- 
son to negotiate privately with several persons that she threatened 
to father it upon; the agent received ten pounds from one, and 
pretended only to have received two shillings and sixpence. She 
dealt thus with several others, and at last swore the child to a man, 
who, on appeal to the sessions, got the order quashed. She is now 
in the receipt of eighteen shillings a week from parishes for that 
and other bastardy speculations. 

In one parish there is a father perfectly able to maintain his son, 
but who is constantly on the parish There is a daughter, who re- 
fused to take charge of her mother, although offered three shillings 
and sixpence a week by the parish for doing so. Another labourer’s 
wife applied for something beyond three shillings and sixpence a 
week, for looking after her mother, on being confined to her bed. 
Another labourer’s wife made a similar application for looking after 
her father and mother, who were receiving six shillings a week from 
the parish. 

Two other applications were made by women for looking after a 
father and mother while sick. 

The allowance paid for a bastard is for a longer period than for a 
legitimate child. 

It is well known that for three to four pounds and a treat, many 
men consent to be sworn to as the fathers of illegitimate children, 
knowing that, generally speaking, the parish will not attempt to 
enforce the maintenance of the child; and the mother receives her 
share of the price of the perjury from the real father. 

The allowance for bastards is so advantageous, that women of 
the labouring classes are generally pregnant before marriage. 
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A labourer receives an allowance for every child beyond two ; 
tradesmen, or journeymen in employment, for every child beyond 
three. 

The married labourers are secured from punishment for theft, as 
no one will prosecute, from the fear of bringing the children on the 
parish. 

But in order to understand the full effect of this profligate system, 
it is essential that we should trace it in its influence on the conduct 
of the labourers in the course of their service, towards, their em- 
ployers. We find that the following is the nature of this influence 
according to the representations of credible persons. 

The proprietors of land, and the non-proprietors are changing 
places, as it is found that the poor rates frequently consume three- 
fourths of the rent, and total ruin must ensue, not only to the 
farmers, but to the ‘landlords, unless an alteration in the Pace Laws 
takes place very soon. 

In some cases, the poor rates exceed the actual rental of the land. 

When the poor rates reaches the point of consuming the whole 
of the rental, the cultivation of the land ceases. 

The poor rates are nearly equal to the farmer to the expense of 
cultivating the ground. 

The pressure of the rates keeps land from being cultivated. 

The abandonment of property, when it once begins, in consequence 
of these rates, is likely to proceed in a constantly accelerated ratio. 

The land is beginning to let in some parts, on a guarantee by the 
landowners to the farmers, that the poor rates, in respect of the 
land, shall not exceed a certain sum. 

Such are the distressing facts that are connected with the case 
of the landlords whose land is now declining in its amount of culti- 
vation. But let us see the effect of the same causes on the labourers 
themselves, as this effect is further described by the witnesses :— 

Agreements are entered into between them and the overseers, 
for the payment of 3/. or 4/., to each labourer, on his engaging not 
to apply again for relief for three months. 

Sometimes able-bodied applicants receive 2s. 6d. per week to 
shift for themselves. 

Their constant language to the farmers is, “I don’t care for 
your work, [ can get as much from the parish without working.” 

There are instances of labourers receiving parish allowance of 
6s. per week without working, having refused 9s. per week from 
farmers. 

When labourers once find out the advantage of parish living, they 
spend all they can, having the parish to go to. 

The grinding of corn by a mill worked by paupers, costs more 
than the value of wheat ground; but as it deters numbers from 
apply) ing for relief, in that the parish saves. 


‘here are many instances of work done Ly paupers with similar 
loss to the parish. 
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The parish officers will not allow the labourers to do much work, 
from the fear of the supply of work being worked up. 

In a house of “ industry,” there are no means of employment 
for its inmates, the paupers. 

The labourers are employed in gathering stones at 2d. per 
bushel ; and when collected in a heap, they have afterwards to 
scatter them again over the land. 

The independent labourer is found to be the lowest person in 
this country, in point of condition; the indolent pauper next above 
him ; the refractory pauper, or the petty delinquent, the next above 
the pauper, and nearly approaching the food of a soldier; and the 
convicted felon, rising far above the soldier, the petty delinquent, 
the pauper or the industrious labourer. 

A pauper with a family gets better food, and does less work with- 
out the trouble of looking for it, than an industrious labourer. 

The excess in the fuod beyond the proper allowance, the mere 
waste by 62 paupers in one workhouse, would allow each of 346 in- 
dependent agricultural labourers four ounces of meat per week, 
during a year ; or, in other words, these 62 paupers, of whom one- 
third are children, consume as much meat in thirteen weeks, as 
738 agricultural labourers are enabled to obtain in the same time 
for their labour. 

The expense of keeping paupers might be reduced by one-fourth, 
by some classes. 

In all the smaller parishes throughout the country, the goods for 
the supply of the workhouses, might be obtained from 15 to 20 per 
cent. under their present cost. 

Pauper labourers have become so lazy and demoralized, that they 
cannot be got to do any thing without constant goading and super- 
intendance. 

Notorious drunkards, swearers, and thieves, with their wives and 
families, are duly relieved by the arithmetic of the magistrate’s 
scale, without reference to their character. 

In nine cases out of ten, in about 300 cases, the main cause of 
paupers becoming chargeable, was traced to an ungovernable incli- 
nation for fermented liquors. 

Coupling the inferences to be deduced from these statements, 
with the conclusions which we have already derived from the facts 
contained in our former, we are irresistibly forced to the conclusion, 
that the present system of Poor Laws strikes at the root of the in- 
dustry, of the honesty, and the providence of the labouring man ; 
that it is the gangrene which destroys not only the wealth and the 
morality at the same time, of those who employ labourers, but also 
that spirit of good-will and confidence, that social happiness, which 
were once the characteristics of the agricultural population of this 
country. This system has the effect of tying down, as it were, in 
masses at some given locality, a number of labourers, who from 
their excess, necessarily lessen the proportion of common subsist- 
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ence for all, and every day and every hour this system is becoming 
worse and worse. 

It is greatly to be lamented, that no community of opinion seems 
to be entertained for the mode in which this dreadful torrent of 
abuse may best be suspended if not finally terminated. If we look 
to the evidence given by those whose opinions on the best method 
of redressing the evils was thought worth the asking, we shall find 
an extremely remote contrast between the sentiments of many. Thus, 
on the question of emigration, the following noblemen and gentle- 
men offer their convictions :— 

One witness maintains that home colonization is the “ exclusive’ 
remedy for the distress of the poor, as compared with emigration, 
and objects altogether to a system of foreign emigration.— Spooner. 

Foreign emigration is the only plan for removing the excess of 
the population.— Barton 

The burthen of the population is not so great as to render emi- 
gration absolutely necessary — Estcourt. 

Morality improved in a parish from whence considerable emi- 
gration took place.—Hodges. 

No perceptible benefit had yet arisen to two parishes named, on 
account of money raised for emigration.—Earl of W inchelsea. 

Objects to emigration, because the labourers cannot be com- 
pelled to go.— Bacon. 

Objects for the converse of the last argument, because emigra- 
tion has the natural effect of taking the best labourers from the 
country, and those who consume both agricultural produce and ma- 
nufactured goods.— Kari of Stanhope. 

Emigration should not be prevented, but every facility given to 
it.—Slaney. 

Emigration might aid the reduction of the poor-rate.— Partington. 

It might aid any general plan. — Pym. 

The expense of emigration might be more or less according to 

each particular case, than the system of land cultivation by spade 
industry.— Slaney. 

The policy of allotments of land is another subject of very con- 
siderable doubt, as may be seen by the following statements :— 

The effect of the allotments to labourers has been to increase 
their comforts materially, but not to reduce the rates. Witness 
apprehends, that when the labourers become old and unable to cul- 
tivate the allotments ; from their comforts being increased by those 
means, they will be thrown as a heavier burthen on the parish than 
if they never had allotments.—W eiherell. 

Allotments, when larger than absolutely necessary to remove the 
labourers from the situation of parochial poor, are productive of in- 
convenience, and the profits are spent improperly.— Estcourt. 

One witness thinks that the prudential check would act more 
powerfully on a labourer and his family occupying four acres of 


land, than it would on the higher classes.— Bacon. 
C2 
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This system of allotments must be regarded as altogether ob- 
jectionable, for at the most, it can only apply to labourers in rural 
parishes, and will therefore leave all the great mass of labourers in 
towns, actually out of the influence of such a source of amelioration. 
Besides, the farmers must find it their interest to oppose, as far as 
they can, such a system, inasmuch asin the present immoral state of 
the labouring classes, they are apprehensive of their property being 
clandestinely taken by the labourers to feed their pigs, or to sow 
their allotments. ITurther, the labourers themselves must neces- 
sarily be opposed to such a system, because it deprives them at 
at once of any claim on the parochial funds. 

Another principal remedy proposed for the abuses of the Poor 
Laws, consisted in a scheme for establishing Home Colonies, or for 
locating the labourers on waste lands. But on this point there is 
a great discrepancy of opinion between the witnesses. Mr. Bacon 
says, 

The settling the poor on waste lands, and “thus enabling them 
to produce sufficient for their subsistence from that land,” would 
meliorate their condition. From the tendency of population to in- 
crease, in the event of this plan being extensively adopted, the 
period must arrive when ground could not be found sufficient for 
the increase of population; still “it is a question between a present 
and a future evil. 

Mr. Barton does not think that home colonization would answer, 
as all the land is at present used, in the only way it is capable of, 
in furnishing manure to the other lands. 

Mr. Wardroper thinks there is much waste land which might be 
appropriated for the purposes of the poor. 

Mr. Pollen says, one is not aware, at the time of granting a piece 
of waste land on which to build a cottage, of the evil one is entail- 
ing on one’s parish, unless under very severe stipulations; un- 
doubtedly they are the origin of a great deal of pauperism and 
misery. 

It ; Mr. Spooner’s opinion that home colonization would be one 
of the best means of employing surplus labour, but it is impossible, 
on account of the present monetary system. 

The Earl of Stanhope has no doubt but home colonization ulti- 
mately might be carried to a great extent. 

Mr. Slaney, thinks it a mere temporary remedy. 

Whilst Mr. Bacon, says that there are in this country fifteen mil- 
lions of acres cultivatible, but not cultivated. 

It is evident that Home Colonization forms a very doubtful sub- 
ject indeed, amongst the means invented for abolishing the evils of 
the poor laws. Indeed, the Committee of the Poor Laws in 1828, 
had already disposed of this question, by stating it to be their 
opinion, that the benevolent projectors of those and the like plans, 
appear to have forgotten the real objects which were to be accom- 
plished, for that the difficulty to be surmounted was, not to furnish 
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employment to any given number of pauper workmen, but so to 
furnish it as that that number may not be multiplied on our hands, 
and thus augment our difficulties in every succeeding year. 

We have already said that the Commission which has just con- 
cluded its labours, had offered a great many suggestions for the 
abolition of the present abuses in the administration of the Poor 
Laws. But it does not appear that the likelihood of these sugges- 
tions being adopted is by any means in proportion to their number ; 
on the contrary, the greater the number, the more varied must be 
the views of the rational man, and we should like to know what 
system it is that could obtain the sanction of so many discordant 
elements as are represented by the author of the following state- 
ments. Fach of the subsequent paragraphs is the expression of 
the opinion of each witness examined before the Commission :— 

One asserts, that taking off the malt duty would greatly relieve 
the farmers and the labourers, by enabling the former to convert his 
inferior grain into malt, and to give the labourer and his family a 
wholesome beverage in sufficient quantity. 

Labourers without employment, if women, to be provided with 
spinning wheels and knitting needles, to spin or knit stockings ; 
if men, with looms, which they can use at all times of the year. 

A. recommends, first, a general inclosure act ; second, a general 
highway act to give new employment; third, a general exchange 
act, to facilitate exchanges of life estates ; fourth, an act to simplify 
titles to real property; fifth, the exchange and fixed commutation 
of tithes, to relieve parishes from redundancy of population ; and, 
as a local means of doing so, he further recommends, first, spade 
farms of five or six acres, with no power to subdivide nor underlet, 
and there to be no continuance of the system to fresh applicants ; 
second, location on wastes. 

A radical alteration of the bastardy laws and abolition of settle- 
ment by hiring and service. 

Greater power to select vestries. 

Prizes to labourers for the best crops on cottage allotments. 

Establishment of shops by Parliament, to supply provisions at 
cost prices. 

An institution to which labourers shall pay two and a half per 
cent out of their labour, or to sign a declaration not to look for re- 
lief but under the statute of Elizabeth, excluding that part which 
requires labour to be found, the parish to add half or three quarters 
of the amount subscribed by individuals. 

Spade husbandry to a very great extent would be found expedient 
for the employment of the labouring classes. 

Witness never could persuade any one to cultivate a single acre 
by the spade, in a county more devoted to agriculture than any 
other in the kingdom. 

Approves of spade husbandry as a means of employing labourers, 
who otherwise would be relieved without working. 
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Sir John Sinclair thinks that “ parochial farms” should be ex- 
tended to every part of the kingdom, where there is a difficulty of 
finding employment for labourers, the great object being to furnish 
healthy occupation to the poor. The plan of working parochial 
farms, i is by far the best system for the advantage of the poor. 

The farm-house to be the workhouse, the labourers on the farm 
to be paupers, and the farmer to be a bailiff. 

In the opinion of one of the Commissioners of the existing Com- 
mission, “the parish farm is a great loss every year, and is used 
merely as an excuse for labour, to keep the men employed in it out 
of mischief and poaching.” 

To shew still more clearly the perplexity to which the legislature 

may be brought by contending opinions we shall proceed to give 
the speculations advanced by several of the witnesses, respecting 
the question of a “Surplus Population.” 

One witness cannot look forward to any circumstance under 
which the surplus population can be profitably employed in agri- 
culture ; and is not aware of any means of diminishing the poor’s- 
rate, so long as the surplus population continues. 

There is no excess of population in this country. 

The increase of population and of scientific power, is the cause 
of the distress since 1816; and the law of increase is in every re- 
spect consistent with the beneficent arrangements of Providence. 

The redundancy of the population is caused by an abuse of the 
Poor Laws. 

Considers it to proceed from a diminution of mortality. 

That it is attributable to the bastardy laws. 

The country is not in the least suffermg from redundancy of po- 
pulation. 

There is an apparent redundancy in particular districts. 

The population has increased since 1816, by three millions, with- 
out any increase of cultivation ; and that nothing can save us from 
a civil war or a famine, but an equalization between the amount of 
population and the means of subsistence ; and as there is no possi- 
bility of materially increasing our growth of corn, therefore emi- 
gration is our only resource against the evils named. 

Here we close our account of the Poor Laws, leaving the consi 
deration of them with no slight misgivings, as to the chance of 
any effectual remedy being applied to the horrible abuses which 
now prevail throughout their administration. <A little time, however, 
will decide the propriety of the apprehensions, which, from a com- 
plete view of the whole subject, we have formed. 
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Art, III.—A Voyage round the World, including Travels in Africa, Asia, 
Australia, America, &c.—from 1827 to 1832. Vol. 1. By James Hotman, 
R.N. F.R.S. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 1834. 


Tue bare announcement of the phenomenon presented to us on this 
occasion, that of a blind man undertaking the performance of a 
task to which the possessiun of the complete faculty of sight was 
hitherto deemed an indispensable requisite, would, under an ab- 
sence of the irresistible evidence before us, be regarded, no doubt, 
as an attempt at imposition. The truth, however, of the miracle 
is not to be denied ; and we must be content with submitting our 
minds to the testimony that demands their fullest confidence. We 
are necessarily astonished that a being can be found who can describe 
visible objects without being able to see them himself. But there 
is no limit to the ingenuity which the human mind will have re- 
course to, particularly under circumstances where it is forced to 
exertion. 

We may remark, however, that all this strange power wherewith 
Mr. Holman is now so happily endowed, of being thus enabled to 
compensate to himself in so great a proportion for the loss of sight; 
all this power, we repeat, is solely to be attributed to a particular 
circumstance in the early life of this gentleman, namely, that up 
to the age of twenty-five he had enjoyed the blessing of vision 
from his birth. Thus was it that the grand natural secret of seeing 
was made known to him, and thus was it that the language of his 
descriptions is easily rendered conformable to the understanding of 
his readers. 

Supposing that Mr. Holman had been born with this deficiency 
of sight—suppose that a ray of the blessed light had never pene- 
trated his “ sightless eye-ball,” what would have been the conse- 
quence also, supposing that he proposed, in such a case, to travel 
and to write? It is very evident that he never could have been 
capable of conceiving even an idea of what is the nature of light 
and of colours, of size or dimensions. He would necessarily judge 
of them merely by means of the lights given him by the other 
senses, and we should find him speaking of objects of sight as if 
they could be appreciated by the functions of the organs of hear- 
ing, or of taste or smell. We may remember the remarkable 
answer of a blind individual mentioned by the celebrated Locke ; 
when the unhappy being (who had been deprived of sight from his 
birth) was asked what he thought the colour of scarlet resembled, 
instantly declared that it had always appeared to him to be the 
sound of a trumpet! Such are the conditions of mortal man ; his 
intellectual faculties incorporated in his physical qualities. Reflec- 
tion, however, shows that such phenomena bear with them many 
consolatory views to humanity. Jor example, we find in the case 
of one deprived of sight from his earliest moments that there is no 
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loss of all the other usual faculties, the avenue in one aperture of 
communication with external things being alone closed up. This 
therefore proves that the mind is ‘capable of such modifications as 
will enable it to acquire new powers, new endowments, and hence 
we have a second demonstration which shows that these powers 
can admit of increase and multiplication, and that therefore we 
may, under other states of mind or spirit within us, be possessed 
of faculties fully capable of comprehending all that is now with us 
as sciebaliiaible as the colour of scarlet was to the blind man of 


Locke. 


Mr. Holman very ingeniously vindicates himself from the sus- 
picion that any very great disability arises from his privation ; on 
the contrary, the great obstacles to a ready gratification of his 
curiosity, which he met with, only whetted that curiosity, and all 
the other organs of course were brought together in combination 
to make an extraordinary effort to indemnify the principal for so 


deplorable a loss. Hence it is, that Mr. Holman uses the following 
defence :— 


‘“ The picturesque in nature, it is true, is shut out from me, and works 
of art are to me mere outlines of beauty, accessible only to one sense; 
but perhaps this very circumstance affords a stronger zest to curiosity, 

vhich is thus impelled to a more close and searching examination of 
detaiie than would be considered necessary to a traveller who might satisty 
himself by the superficial view, and rest content with the first impressions 


conveyed through the eye. Deprived of that organ of information, I am 


compelled to adopt amore rigid and less suspicious course of inquiry, 


and to investigate analy tically, by a train of patient examination, sug- 
gestions and deductions, which other travellers dismiss at first sight ; 

that, freed from the hazard of being misled by appearances, I am the less 
likely to adopt hasty and erroneous conclusions. I believe that, notwith- 
standing my want of vision, I do not fail to visit as many interesting 
memad in the course of my travels as the majority of my contempo- 
raries: and by having things described to me on the spot, I think it is 
possible for me to form as correct a judgment as my own sight would 
enable me to do: and to confirm my accuracy, | could bring many living 
witnesses to bear testimony to my endless inquiries, and insatiable thirst 
for collecting information. Indeed this is the secret of the delight I 


derive from travelling, affording me, as it does, a constant source of 


mental occupation, and stimulating me so powerfully to physical exertion, 


that I can bear a greater degree of bodily fatigue, than any one could 
suppose my frame to be capable of supporting. 

“Tam frequently asked how I take my notes. It is simply thus: I 
keep a sort of rough diary, which I fill up from time to time as opportu- 
nities offer, but not from day to day, for I am frequently many days in 
arrear, sometimes, indeed, a fortnight together: but I always vividly 


remember the daily occurrences which I wish to retain, so that it is not | 


possible that any circumstances can escape my attention. I also collect 
distinct notes on various subjects, as well as particular descriptions of 
interesting objects, and when I cannot mect with a views to act as my 
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amanuensis, I have still a resource in my own writing apparatus, of which, 
however, I but seldom avail myself, as the process is much more tedious 
to me than that of dictation. But these are merely rough notes of the 
heads of subjects, which I reserve to expatiate upon at leisure on my 
return to old England.”—vol. 1. pp. 5, 6. 


The author mentions Mr. Wedgwood as the inventor of the 
apparatus which is called Nocto via Poly graph ; it is not, however, 
described, but is represented by Mr. Holman as_ being invaluable 
not only to blind men, but to all persons who suffer under diseases 
of the eyes. 

Mr. Holman presents a very scanty account of his early life. 
All that transpires from him on this head is limited to the bare 
statement, that he entered the navy very young, and that of course 
he left it when deprived of sight, an event which occurred in his 
twenty-fifth year. Nothing further is stated respecting himself 
during the oie of the subsequent interval, until the year 1827, 
and in the July of that year he sailed from Portsmouth on the 
invitation of Captain Owen, Commander of his Majesty’s ship, 
Eden, bound from W oolwich to the island of Fernando Po. The 
author describes the varied scenes which occurred on the visits of 
the party to different places, such as Woolwich, Plymouth, and 
Madeira, and of the productions of the latter island he enters into 
a copious description. On passing the tropic of Cancer, Captain 
Owen granted the ship’s company permission to perform the cere- 
mony of shaving and ducking. Mr. Holman does not enter into 
the details of the ceremony, “but very strongly urges the necessity 
of its being taken under the consideration of government, for the 
purpose of havi ing it subjected to some salutary restrictions. In 
some cases, he says, the harmony which existed amongst the 
people on board has been utterly destroyed, and at other times, 
such unpleasant results as actions at law and duels have been the 
consequence. Proceeding to the Cape de Verds Islands, they 
found that they had just arrived at the sickly season, and some of 
its ravages are noticed by Mr. Holman. "The productions and 
people are likewise innit’, and amongst the former, the author 
has selected the famous dye-plant, the orchilla, for a very parti- 
cular account. This appears to be a most valuable plant, and its 
manufacture is carried on with considerable capital. 

In the beginning of September, the ship reached the island of 
Sierra Leone, on the description of which Mr. Holman dwells for 
a considerable time. He gives an account of the natives, and the 
various productions of the colony, and gives a sketch of its history, 
one portion of which is somewhat remarkable, and not very generally 
known. It appears, that in 1804, the natives had engaged a body 
of blacks, to the northward of the settlement, to join them in an 
attempt to drive the whole of the white people from the country. 
Between Sierra Leone and this assistant body, were the territories 
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of the king of the Sherbro Boollams, and it is necessary for the 
body of northern natives to pass through these territories, in order 
to reach Sierra Leone. The king being in friendship with the 
white people of the latter place, prohibited the hostile tribes from 
attempting to enter his territories, and accordingly the conspiracy 
was completely thwarted. The whites shewed their gratitude by 
sending a deputation to the king to invite him to Freetown ; he ac- 
cepted the invitation, and was crowned in great state at lreetown 

This monarch persevered in his amicable disposition until the time 
of his death, which took place in 1826. Mr. Holman states that 
he lived according to the common report, up to his hundreth year. 
His place was afterwards supplied by another native, named Ma- 
cauley Wilson, who, being known to the English settlers, was 
chosen through their influence. They further contrived to cause a 
treaty to be made with this king, by which, on conditions that was 
quite agreeable to the Boollam tribes, that country was ceded to 
the King of Great Britain. In order to negociate this treaty, 
Lieutenant Maclean was sent by the colonial government to wait 
on the king at Yougroo. He was well received, and held commu- 
nication with his majesty and the first personages of Boollam. 
Amongst the latter, were some Mandingo chiefs, who had acquired 
property as well as influence in Boollam. They were men of intel- 
ligence but of great cunning, and through the medium of their re- 
ligion, which is that of the Mahomedan, they generally succeed in 
obtaining considerable power over the rulers of such ‘countries as 
they may select for their residence. It happened unluckily for 
Lieutenant Maclean’s hopes of success, that these Mandingoes 
were personally interested in the slave trade, and this being under- 
stood by the colonial government, the envoy was instructed to op- 
pose tenis interest in the election of the king. ‘The mission of 
which we speak, preceded the election of the second king. One of 
the Mandingo chiefs, withwhom Mr. Maclean more particularly com- 
municated, was Dalmahoumedil, who, he says, was by far, the best 
informed of the whole, being conversant even with [European poli- 
tics. He possessed a considerable fortune, and on the day of Lieu- 
tenant Maclean’s arrival, sent him an excellent dinner cooked in 
the Kuropean style. T he lieutenant could not do less than invite 
the donor to partake of it, and he gives the following account of 


the interview :— 


* Although a Mahomedan, he drank wine freely, in compliment, as he 
said to me, although I could perceive he enjoyed it exceedingly. He told 
me, in the course of conversation (carried on principally through an in- 
terpreter) that he had, at that time, no fewer than eighty-five wives. His 
brother, who had died sometime previously, left seventy-five wives, all of 
whom he was entitled, by the custom of his country, to have married : he 
told me, however, that he only chose forty-five of them, all of w hom he 
wedded in one day. In the evening, a number of these ladies favoured 
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us with their company, some of them were very fine women. They 
also seemed to drink their wine with great relish. 

‘“ Rejoicings commenced at sunset, and continued during the whole 
night. I had a guard of honour placed over my residence, to prevent 
intrusion during the might; which, however, I found it impossible to 
prevent altogether, as during the election and coronation of a king, the 
laws ‘sleep,’ nor can any crime, short of murder or an attempt to murder, 
be punished during that space of time, which generally extends to four- 
teen or sixteen days. The natural consequence of this is, that all the 
most idle and worthless of the neighbouring nations, or tribes, flock to a 
plice where they can practise all manner of crimes with impunity. 
Many persons, particularly minstrels, or bards, had walked upwards of 
400 miles from the interior, to be present at the election about to take 
place at Yougroo. 

‘ The town of Yougroo, I was told, generally contained but about 500 
or 600 inhabitants, although, during the election, &c. there must have 
been, at least, 5,000 or 6,000 persons present. 

‘The mourners for the deceased king, of whom there are sixteen in 
number,are the most extraordinary figures that can possibly be conceived. 
One half of their faces (the upper half) is painted white, forming a 
hideous contrast w ith their black countenances. The mourners, ( literally 

‘makers of the cry,’ i.e. lament) are appointed immediately on the death 
of the king, and continue their functions until the election of a new 
king takes place, however long it may be before that event may happen. 
They are generally girls of from ten to fourteen years of age, and are, 
while mourners, held sacred and inviolate.’’—vol.1i. pp. 75—77. 


The election of the king took place on the 5th of March, at 
which Lieutenant Maclean was invited to attend, and John Ma- 
cauley Wilson was unanimously chosen. In further speaking of the 
Boollams, the heutenant, whose original narrative is given in the 
volume before us, adverts to their very strong adherence to their 
ancient superstitions. With such tenacity do they appear to cling to 
their absurd belief, that Mr. Maclean declares, that it would be a 
work of incalculable labour to induce them to abandon their native 
religion, even though they should be convinced of its complete ab- 
surdity ; consequently, Mr. Maclean argues, that the missionaries 
whom we have sent out to preach the gospel to this benighted com- 
munity, have utterly failed in their benevolent purpose. Indeed, 
Mr. Maclean casts off all reserve, in his reflections on the labours 
of these men, and he does not hesitate to give the following as the 
result of his own experience : 


‘The European Missionaries of the present day would never do it, It 
was attempted some years ago with much zeal, but there is not at this 
moment, | believe, a single convert to Christianity in Boollam, to reward 
the labour, or repay the expense, which was lavished on that object. But 
a very different success has attended the efforts of the disciples of Mahom- 
med in propagating the doctrines of the crescent. Not only in Boollam, 
but in all the neighbouring districts ; even in the Peninsula of Sierra Leone 
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itself, there are twenty converts to the crescent, for one to the cross; and 
the reason is obvious; the Christian Missionaries begin at the wrong end; 
an insist upon first making people Christians. and then morality and 

ivilization, they say, follow as matters of course: and they present Chris- 
tianity in its most inattractive form, to men accustomed to the uncon- 
trollable indulgence of their passions. The Mahommedans know the 
genius of the people better, and without altcring the spirit of their reli- 
gion, they exhibit it in a manner exactly suited to that genius, as far as 
regards externals; and in such a form, that the adoption of it even flatters 
the vanity of the convert. Thus, in the article of dress, the Mahomme- 
dans have a peculiar or distinguishing cap; to be entitled to wear which, 
is, in itself, a matter very flattering to the vanity of the young worshipper 
of the crescent: and I am convinced, that were it incumbent upon Chris- 
tians to wear in public a red cross on the shoulder or hat, that it would 
be the means of drawing many to listen to the doctrines of Christianity : 
and really I can see no sin in the means thus adopted.’’—vol. 1. pp. 82, 83. 


In addition to this intelligence Mr. Holman relates another fact, 
which tends very strikingly to show the great absence of any useful 
fruits for this, really we believe, well- intended system. He attended 
on the 21st September, 1827, the Court of Justice, for the purpose 
of witnessing a trial, which arose out of a charge brought by a 
native, named Bernard, against the Rev. Samuel Thorpe, for 
adultery! ‘The facts proved in evidence were, that on the 17th of 
the previous May, at night, Mr. Thorpe sent his boy to call Mrs. 
Polly Bernard to his house. She complied with the message, and 
proceeded to the house of the clergyman. It was proved that the 
latter was a married man, that he had turned off his wife who was 
then living in Freetown on the charity of others, and that he took 
to himself clandestinely another lady, whose name is Samuel. Now, 
Mrs. Samuel gloried in what she thought a perfect monopoly of 
the reverend missionary’s heart, but having some reason to suspect 
the justice of her own impressions, it was so ordained, that she 
should be on the watch the very night Mrs. Polly Bernard was 
sent for. The moment she saw what had taken place, she rushed 
to the house and seized on her rival, under circumstances which 
left no doubt of the purpose for which she was sent. Mrs. Samuel 
remembering that it was dark, and that some doubt might arise as 
to her capability of identifying the guilty lady, very ingeniously took 
possession of some handker chiefs and an ear -ring belonging to Mrs. 
Polly Bernard. There was a regular set-to therefore between the 
ia. Mrs. Samuel then sallied forth, and in a few minutes the scan- 
dalous news was carried throughout the population with the velocity 
of light. ‘The husband of the newly violated victim took instant 
measures—his wife fled, he pursued her, she confessed the crime, 
and the present action was the consequence. ‘The jury gave their 
verdict against the reverend gentleman, and awarded the damages 
at 501. It appears that this missionary was very rich, and that 
he had several valuable possessions in the colony, at one of which 
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a very fruitful retail trade was carried on. What is worse than all, 
was, that he was advanced in years, and therefore could not merit 
the indulgence which would naturally be conceded to the warm 
temperament of youth. 

Mr. Holman states, that though a day seldom passes without 
rain sometime or another, yet that he had gone about precisely as he 
used at home, perfectly indifferent to the changes of weather. He 
declares that no bad effect was produced on his health, but that, on 
the contrary, he felt himself very sensibly improved. He seems to 
have inquired into the moral condition of the people with great 
interest, and was gratified at finding a very considerable advance 
of civilization amongst them. ‘Two natives, free blacks, who were 
also master workmen, were employed to build a church in Freetown, 
wrote the following letter to one of the Council, and the language 
is presented by Mr. Holman literally from the original, as a spe- 
cimen of the improvement. 


“« Sierra Leone, Sept. 18th. 1827. 
‘Honourable Sir, 

‘“‘T have the honour of sendin to you this morning with 
humble manner I was to the Honour D. Denney yesterday, about the 
trouble what I have, I was take work from the church-yard, and I finish 
it, the gentlemen I must made petition and I cannot tell who will go to 
please to help me from this trouble if I will get the money from the gen- 
tleman. Shew me the way for get the money by your Honour all the 
people what I hired I do not know how to do with myself—only you one 
I know because I was under your brother if any trouble to much for me I 
cry to you with humble manner I am poor black man— 

“T remain 
“ Your affectionately and obedient servant, 
“ Josepu Ricxetr and Grorce Dung, 
«Sierra Leone Labourers.” 
‘« To the Honourable 
K. Macauley, Esq. M. C. &c. 
Freetown.” Vol. i. p. 117. 


The present population of Sierra Leone is composed of negroes 
from a great variety of nations. Amongst these the trade of the in- 
terior is carried on chiefly through the Foulahs and the Mandingoes 
already spoken of. These bring small quantities of gold with them 
which they exchange for European articles to carry home. In those 
commercial excursions they appear in small bodies, each of which is 
under the control of some member appointed for the occasion. This 
person is the organ to whom the whole conduct of the proceedings 
is given in charge. The parties usually amount to about thirty- 
six. Every member appears on his arrival with a sort of basket 
on his head made of the rattan cane. This basket contains his 
shirt, a calabash, some rice, bread, a knife, scissors, with other 
articles of immediate convenience. ‘They have besides a small 
pouch in which the gold, seldom exceeding the value of 5/., is kept. 
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The basket which contains the pouch is secured by the sides being 
fastened with a sort of twine formed by the natives of grass. ‘They 
also carry a bow and arrow, and a bamboo cane armed at its ex- 
tremity with iron; to these weapons are added a long knife or 
sword slung over the arm by a belt. The necessity for these means 
of defence is produced by an apprehension of the attacks of wild 
animals during the journey. ‘They feed exclusiv ely on wild fruits. 
The chief articles purchased for African consumption are “ powder, 
muskets, fowling-pieces, flints, swords, spear-pointed knives, India 
blue baft, India white baft, India scarlet silk taffety, red cloth, 
beads, and tobacco, which they make into snuff, being the only 
manner in which they use it.”” 

Mr. Holman makes some very judicious remarks on the impolicy 
of the system by which soldiers are sentenced by the Courts to 
serve in the Royal African Corps. 

Captain Owen with his party left Sierra Leone, and proceeded 
to Cape Mesurada, under the eastern side of which is the American 
settlement well known under the name of Liberia. ‘The author 
gives an historical account of the settlement, but as the details are 
drawn from a pamphlet circulated in this country, we shall confine 
ourselves merely to that portion which refers to the latest part of this 
history. ‘The governor, Dr. Machlin, has declared that the colony 
is daily adding strength and respectability to its character, and if 
even now all ‘patronage were withdrawn from it, the colony would 
be perfectly well able to carry on the government and defend it 
from the assaults of the natives. No others than blacks form the 
body of the population. A recent importation of slaves, captured 
on the sea, and brought into St. Augustine and Key west, took 
place. A quantity of land was given to them in Liberia, and they have 
cultivated it in the most satisfactory manner. When they arrived at 
the colony they were quite naked, but are now well clothed from 
the profits of their labours. A curious proof of the effect of this 
improvement was observed in the circumstance of the men declining 
to form matrimonial connections with the natives, and consequently 
seeking, in the town, a better order of women. The colonists of 
Monrovia, a portion of Liberia, has shown a disposition to com- 
merce more than to agriculture, and they found, in the English and 
French vessels, plenty of opportunities nd gratify their predilection. 
The latter engross the whole of the trade, in fact, the Americans 
being wholly unable to compete with them. The principle of 
colonization forms a natural subject for Mr. Holman to pass to, 
and he seems to us to have struck out the truest and safest view of 
that very complicated and little understood principle. 

From off Liberia, the Eden proceeded in a southerly direction 
towards Cape Pampas, and anchored off the Grain Coast, where 
the Kroo country is situated. The inhabitants called Kroomen, 
and who perform the duty of intelligent labourers in our colonies, 
are persons who place cenit faith in auguries, charms, and ora- 
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cles. The most noted site of the latter is one of the banks of the 
river Cavally, which is a little to the west of Cape Palmas, and 
this place is as famous and as venerated as the Oracle of Delphi 
itself. Mr. Holman goes very minutely through the history of a 
Krooman’s life ; the Kroos are the only tribes that emigrate for 
work, and they come on a regular systematic plan to Sierra Leone 
for that purpose. Young Kroos go to Sierra Leone as apprentices 
to old ones, and learn the way of money making ; then, when they 
have amassed a good amount, and taken from six to ten wives, they 
return home to “ sit down” in the enjoyment of happiness. The 
process of wife-buying may be conceived from the following state- 
ment :— 


‘ For the first wife they pay two bullocks, two brass kettles, one piece 
of blue baft, and one iron bar; but the terms upon which they obtain the 
rest, depends entirely upon the agreement they make with the parents of 
the brides. A convenient condition is attached to the marriage articles, 
which secures the husband against any risk of being disappointed by the 
bargain. If, after marriage, he discovers in the lady any imperfection, or 
qualities that falsify the account given of her previously by her parents, 
he is at liberty to turn her away in disgrace, and the rejected bride is for 
ever after looked upon as an abandoned character. Ina very ancient 
history of Ireland, it is stated, that a practice formerly prevailed in that 
country, of permitting the bride elect to live with her intended husband 
twelve months before marriage; and if, at the end of that time, the gen- 
tleman was not satisfied with the lady’s character and disposition, he was 
allowed to send her back to her parents, taking upon himself the charge 
of their offspring, in case they should have any.’’—vol. i. p. 187. 


Mr. Holman tells us that any person almost, any Englishman 
particularly, would find himself perfectly safe under the guidance 
of one of their respectable herdsmen ; the} people are acquainted 
with the English character from the trade in ivory with them on 
the coast towns, and also from their intercourse in Sierra Leone. 
At Cape Coast Castle, the author mentions that there is a sin- 
gular old man, upwards of sixty years of age, who is well known 
by the name of Dr. Saguah. He acts in the capacity of a physi- 
cian, and though originally no more than a slave, still by diligence 
and attention he advanced to the dignity of dispenser to the 
government medical establishment. ‘There are also some remi- 
niscences of the Ashantee war brought back to our recollection; 
but that unhappy subject has already produced enough of sympathy 
in the public mind. 

At Accra, on the coast some distance south-west of Cape Coast, 
Mr. Holman heard some particulars of Mr. Thomas Park, the son 
of the celebrated traveller, Mungo Park. This young gentleman 
is described as having entertained, from his boyhood, a fixed deter- 
mination to go to Africa, to examine the interior of that country, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether his father was alive and in 
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slavery, or had lost his life by sickness or violence. But a variety 
of coincident circumstances soon convinced him that his father 
must have been dead, still the yearning after the African Journey 
was as strong as ever. In the year 1827, whilst a midshipman in 
the Sybille, he procured three years leave of absence, and it was 
so contrived that the term should commence at the time that the 
Syhille should anchor before Accra. In this latter place young 
Park stopped some time to study the languages, and make himself 
acquainted with the country. In September, 1827, he proceeded 
on his journey to the interior, and reaching, on the 16th October, 
the town of Aquambo, which stands at the head of the Volta river. 
Up to this point he was very kindly treated. But here he was 
destined to meet with the disastrous obstacle which terminated his 
career. With that reckless obstinacy which young sailors are so 
prone to indulge in, he ventured at this spot to indulge his fancy in 
climbing up a particular tree. When he expressed his intention of 
doing this, the natives besought him solemnly not to do so; but he 
persisted, and a few days afterwards he fell ill and died. It would 
appear that some subtile influence belonged to the tree, as in other 
cases, the Upas of Java for example, and, in fact, the natives gave 
as the reason why they forbade him to climb up it was, it was f’e- 
tished. Weare glad Mr. Holman has undertaken to investigate 
the real meaning of this word, as it is one that is represented by 
various travellers as having very different meanings. He gives us 
the following account of the word:— 


‘« The word Fetish is derived, I believe, from the Portuguese word Fatisa, 
or Phatisa, which means ‘a charm.” It is used on all occasions by the 
natives, when they are asked any question which they do not understand, 
or which they do not wish to understand, particularly if it relate to their 
religion. Thus the sacrifice, the rocks, and the sacred groves where they 
imagine their deities dwell, are all called Fetish: also, their priests, or 
priestesses, when they are going through any antic ceremonies, are said to 
be making Fetish, and are consequently called Fetish men or Fetish wo- 
men. Some have regarded the Fetish as an object of worship to the 
natives of Africa; it ought, however, more properly to be considered only 
as a charm, to which a superstitious and reverential feeling is paid; in 
which an implicit confidence is reposed. Whether it be intended to exer- 
cise a public or a private function, it consists of some body, either animate 
or inanimate, selected according to fancy, as a dog, cat, tiger, snake, an 
egg, the bone of a bird, a piece of wood, a feather, or any other sub- 
stance: this is rendered sacred or endowed with its supposed virtues by 
peculiar ceremonies, and afterwards honoured with a species of worship, 
vows of abstinence from particular or occasional pleasures, and other ser- 
vices ; in return, the party to which it belongs look up to it for protection 
and assistance on all occasions—if successful, he attributes it to its in- 
tervention ; if unlucky, to its displeasure.”—vol. i. p. 236. 


From the roads of Accra the Eden proceeded direct to the Island 
of Fernando Po. The reader is now to be informed that this was 
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the ultimate destiny of the ship. The mission of Captain Owen 
was, in fact, undertaken by government, and its object was to take 
possession of the island for purposes that reflect the greatest credit 
on the government. The anxiety of the country to put an end to 
the traffic in slaves, was studiously sought to be complied with at 
all times by the government. The island of Fernando Po seemed, 
by its peculiar situation, to be particularly convenient for such an 
object, inasmuch as its distance from the main continent of Afriea 
is no more than twenty miles, and in its immediate neighbourhood 
are the mouths of the many large rivers which pour their waters 
into the gulf of Biafra. There was another motive in the selection 
of this island as a station connected with our system of putting 
down the slave trade. When foreign ships were taken with slaves 
they had to be transported to Sierra Leone, a great distance, which 
rendered the process of humane interference on our part exceed- 
ingly expensive. <A third, and a very strong reason for choosing 
this site was, that Fernando Po would prove a far more salubrious 
residence than Sierra Leone, and that the latter, the grave of so 
many Englishmen, could then be abandoned with satisfaction. To 
earry such an object into eilect was the object of this expedition, 
Captain Owen was appointed superintendent of the colony. Cap- 
tain Harrison received the chief civil appointment under him, and 
artificers and stores in abundance were carried out. ‘The whole 
party landed and took formal possession of the island. 

Mr. Holman copiously describes the characters, manners, dress, 
customs, &c. of the inhabitants, and we should very cheerfully 
follow him in his interesting narrative did not our space utterly 
forbid such an indulgence. He tells us, that on first approaching 
the island, its mountains were shrouded from view by a cloudy dark 
mass that seemed to hang over it; but as the ship neared the 
land, all these unsightly objects disappeared, and there was ‘“‘ re- 
vealed,” he tells us, ‘ to the eyes of my companions, a mag- 
nificent display of mountain scenery, closely studded with large 
trees and thick underwood, whose luxuriant foliage of various tints 
and hues, blending with the scarcely ruffled bosom of the ocean, 
and the retiring clouds, making the sky each moment become 
more lucid and transparent, formed such a variegated picture of 
natural beauty, that we unanimously hailed it as the land of 
promise.” 

In less than half an hour the ship was surrounded, but at a very 
respectful distance, by numerous canoes. The natives appeared to 
be very distrustful, for they did not venture to come alongside the 
ship, but kept the stern of their canoes directed to the ship, that 
they might be ready to paddle away at the first alarm, while a man 
remained in the fore part of the canoe to carry on the barter, The 
natives were fine-looking, active, and middle-sized’ men, with an 
agreeable and animated expression. ‘The skin was so covered with 


pigment of various colours, that its natural hue could in no instance 
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be detected. In a few days the confidence of these people was 
wonderfully increased, and they began to go on board in great 
numbers. Having, after diligent investigation, fixed the site of 
the quarter which they should occupy, the chief persons belonging 
to the expedition thought it politic to make friendly advances to 
the existing authorities of the island. A few officers, accompanied 
by Mr. Holman, were sent up one of the rivers of the island called 
Baracouta, for the purpose.of inviting the supposed king to an in- 
terview. We say “ supposed,” because it was afterwards found out 
that he was only the chief of a tribe. ‘This personage consented to 
go on board the Eden, where he was received with the most marked 
attention. Mr. Holman, who appears to have made very parti- 
cular inquiries relative to their dress, of which he could not, of 


course, be a personal judge. We give Mr. Holman’s account of 
this peculiar costume :— 
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“In the first place, the body was completely smeared over with the 
kind of paint I have before described: his majesty’s colour, like that 
which distinguishes the imperial family of China, being yellow, while 
the livery of his attendants was dark red. The hair of the head was 
dressed in long small curls hanging down behind, and which, instead of 
hair-powder and pomatum, were well stiffened with ochreand oil: in front, 
similar curls dividing from the forehead, hung down on each side below 
the ears, somewhat in the style of Vandyke’s female portraits of the age 
of Charles I. The forehead was generally round, sufficiently elevated to 
give phrenological indications of a fair portion of intellect, and, perhaps, 
unusually well displayed by a custom which prevails of having the hair 
shorn in front, an inch beyond the line of its natural growth,so as, in 
conjunction with the peculiar disposition of curls before described, to 
leave the part fully exposed. In some instances, seven or eight strings of 
beads, in imitation of the natural curls, were adjusted with much care 
over the forepart of the head,and conducted separately behind the ears, 
the end of each string reaching down to the shoulders. This singularly 
ornamental head-dress was surmounted by a flattish low-crowned hat, 
with a narrow brim, the whole shape not a little resembling that of Mam- 
brino’s helmet ; the frame-work, constructed of loosely wove split rattan, 
was covered over and ornamented with leaves, the bones of monkies and 
other animals, and a few white, and occasionally red, feathers; the latter 
of which appeared to have been dyed in the blood of some animal. This 
hat was secured to the head by a skewer, which passed through the 
crown, and penetrated a tuft of hair collected above the vertex. The 
neck, arms, body above the hips, and the legs below the knee, were en- 
circled by ornamental bands, in the form of bracelets, which were, for 
the most part, composed of strings of beads, or the vertebrze of small 
snakes; to the girdle, which thus surrounded the body, was appended, 
hanging down in front, the only article of covering which they can be 
said to wear, consisting of the skin of some animal, and which, in many 
instances, was decorated with a bunch of herbage. His Majesty, how 


ever, as a mark of distinction, wore also a similar covering behind.”— 
vol. i, pp. 252—254. 
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The commercial dealings between the new visitors and the natives 
seemed to increase with time: the Englishmen set up a market, 
and every time it was held immense crowds assembled, laden with 
products of every kind, which “. exchanged with the greatest 
joy for iron in any of its forms. Mr, Holman takes an opportu- 
nity of referring to his own condition, and to offer some explana- 
tions of his feelings, thinking that he is stating a series of informa- 
tion which is altogether contrary to what many persons would believe 
of the blind. He says, that he has ever throughout life, and more 
particularly since the loss of his sight, felt an intense interest in 
associating with his fellow beings, and in observing human cha- 
racter. He says that he had previous opportunities of indulging 
this propensity in the wilds of Tartary and in Siberia. The world, 
he supposes, would not believe this ; it would not credit the possi- 
bility of a blind man deriving pleasure from such a source as tra- 
velling. But he firmly declares that these notions of the world are 
erroneous, and he assures us that the intensity of his enjoyments 
under the system of travelling which he has adopted, equals, if it 
do not surpass, the pleasure of those who are in the full enjoyment 
of the functions of sight. ‘“ It is true,” says the author patheti- 
cally, “ I ascertain nothing visibly ; but, thank God! I possess 
most exquisitely the other senses, which it has pleased Providence 
to leave me endowed with; and I have reason to believe that my 
deficiency of sight is, to a considerable degree, compensated by a 
greater abundance of the power of imagination, which presents me 
with facility to form tdeal pictures from the description of others, 
which, as far as my experience goes, [ have reason to believe con- 
stitute fair and correct representations of the objects they were 
originally derived from. It must be recollected that I have for- 
merly enjoyed the power of vision ; and, although my colourings ma 
occasionally be too weak or too vivid, it is fair to infer that the recol- 
lections of my former experience are sufficient to prevent me from 
running into gross inaccuracies or incongruities. Place me, as some 
have suggested, in the situation of the man in the farce, and carry 
me in a limited circle around the same point, under the assurance 
that I was travelling to distant and ever-changing scenes, and 
support the stratagem by every circumstance calculated to give it 
the fullest effect; it would never impose upon me: for the tact 
which nature and experience have given me, and the inconceivable 
acuteness of perception I derive from it, would immediately detect 
inconsistencies scarcely appreciable by others, and at once overturn 
and expose the deception which was being practised.” Amongst 
the most interesting of the customs of the natives, Mr. Holman 
mentions their mode of catching goats. ‘They have nets made of 
long grass, which are held by several persons at atime. ‘Those, 
on the approach of the animal, form a circle around the latter, and 
enfold the goat in the most secure manner. Mr. Holman continues 
his highly interesting account of numerous singular. traits observed 
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in the natives, for which, however, we are unable to find room. It 
appears that he never failed in any case to be the most active of 
the party in every enterprise ; no excursion, whether by land or 
water, was undertaken, of which the author did not form a part. 
Amongst the most interesting of these excursions was one to Old 
Calabar, on the African Coast, and in his details of the manners 
and customs of the natives, mentions particularly some of the ex- 
travagancies to which they are disposed under the influence of a 
degrading superstition. Human sacrifices appear to be made in 
the profusest manner upon the death of one of the royal family, and 
sometimes on the decease of some rich man. During the time of 
the visit to Old Calabar, a brother of Duke Ephraim, as the chief 
is called, died: “ at his funeral obsequies, six human victims,” says 
Mr. Holman. The author then proceeds to describe the mode of 
administering justice which is practised by this people, together 
with some of their ordinary customs. On the death of a great 
man, as in the case above-mentioned of Duke Ephraim’s brother, 
one of the slaves of the deceased person is taken down to the river 
side to make what is called a devil. A stake is driven into the 
ground close to the water’s edge; to this stake the wretch is com- 
pletely bound, his head is pulled as high as possible to stretch the 
neck. The head is then severed from the body by a sword, and is 
carried with rejoicing about the town. Until a late period these 
frightful orgies used to be performed in the day-time. But the 
captains and crews so firmly remonstated against them, that the 
natives were compelied to limit their shocking practises to the 
night-time. The burying of the youngest and favourite of the 
wives with the corpse of the husband is frequent ; they bury their 
dead in their own houses. 

In this manner several months were passed, the variety of the 
scenes, together with their novelty, forming a continued source of 
interest. At last, Captain Owen finding his crew reduced in num- 
bers from ill-health, and seeing that the influence of disease ap- 
peared likely to continue if not increase, apprehending also that his 
stock of stores would speedily fail, determined to pay a visit to 
Sierra Leone. The party left Fernando Po in June, and proceeding 
across the line, directed their course to the Island of Ascension ; 
the population, productions, and the various curiosities belonging 
to this island. As the Eden was proceeding homeward, and after 
crossing the line, she came in view of a Dutch galliot, which was 
proceeding from the island of Mayo to Rio Janeiro with salt. Mr. 
Holman being anxious to pursue his travels still, requested that a 
passage would be provided for him in the Dutch vessel, as he was 
exceedingly desirous of visiting the Brazils. He then took his leave 
of Captain Owen, of whose kindness and hospitality he speaks in 
the most grateful manner, and found himself and his luggage on 
board the Dutchman, all sail for Rio de Janeiro. The mode of 
living in the Dutch ship was thus :— 
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A. M.—Between six and seven o’clock, a cup of coffee brought 
to each: 

Half-past seven,—prayers : 

Eight o’clock,—breakfast, consisting of boiled barley, of which 
the captain with his mates freely partook, mixing with it a 
large spoonful of butter, these are brought in succession, 
tea, cold meat, biscuit, and lastly, well-buttered biscuits and 
cheese : 

Eleven o’clock,—coffee again : 

Twelve,-—After the ship’s reckoning was ascertained, a glass of 
wine was given to each person. Dinner was then served. 

P. M.—Half-past three,—Tea : 

Six o’clock,—Tea again, but with supper : 

Half-past seven,—Prayers, after which all retired to rest, save 
the persons employed on watch. 

On his arrival at Rio Janeiro, Mr. Holman was visited by the 
various Englishmen at that time in the city, among the most dis- 
tinguished of those were Captains Lyon, Beechy, Forster, the mi- 
nister, Mr. Gordon, &c. Captain Lyon, who had charge of the 
very large mining establishment, belonging to the Imperial British 
Mining Company, situated at Gongo Seco in the interior, kindly 
invited Mr. Holman to accompany them on his return. The re- 
mainder of the volume is devoted to a description of the journey to 
Gongo Seco, and, as he says, that this has brought him to a new 
and interesting scene, we shall look with more pleasure to the pub- 
lication of the second volume. 

It is scarcely necessary to call the reader’s especial attention to 
the very singular circumstances under which this book has been 
written. We are sure that the reader concurs with us in feeling 
that, for a single instant, we have never been reminded by any 
proof whatever, of the privation under which the author unhappily 
labours. On the contrary, the vivid imagination, and the energetic 
force of expression of the author enables him to go farther perhaps 
than the limits of sight might have permitted, and thus we find 
him at all times, diffusing about his descriptions a glow of warmth, 
that increases the interest beyond all estimate. 

We shall leave Mr. Holman here, trusting to a speedy renewal 
of our meeting. 





Art. I1V.—The Ionian Anthology, in three Languages ; the modern Greek, 
English, and Italian.—No. I. 


Tus is a real literary curiosity. Some time ago an announcement 
was made, that a journal would be published by a certain body of 
literary Greeks, belonging to the Ionian Islands, and that it would 
consist of a great variety of matter which would appear in three 
different languages. The first of the languages to be chosen was of 
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necessity the Greek, because it was the mother tongue of the 
editors ; the second was the English, in consequence of the close 
political relation which subsists between that country and the Ionian 
state, and lastly, the Italian language is added, as one which has 
been long familiar to them from habit, besides being recommended 
by the great range and beauty of its literature. It is announced 
then in this first number that the “Anthology” is open to writers of 
all classes and in all styles, that it may fit itself to all tastes. The 
editors promise that not only are the pages of the “‘ Anthology” 
open to all writers, but that they will contain translations into the 
national language of the Ionian Islands, of some of our most popular 
works in England, which of course will be destined exclusively for 
Greeks and Italians. Sometimes extracts from the works and say- 
ings of the ancients will be given, as also from those of foreigners. 
Poetical compositions by bards now living in the islands, who are 
not unknown to their country, and who partake of the spirit of 
national lyric poetry, which in former times roused and cheered the 
energies of their forefathers. Then the nature of the country and 
the adjoining lands of Epirus and of Greece, the customs of their 
people, and the associations which belong to them, will form inter- 
esting themes for the pages of the “Anthology,” and will be varied 
by descriptions of every island, bay, mountain, river, and plain, of 
the opposite continent, which so teems with scenic beauty and histo- 
rical interest. 

The present volume consists of thirty-two articles, some in the 
three languages above mentioned, some in two of these languages, 
and others exclusively in one. After the introduction, the series 
commences with a Greek poem; and in succession we have arti- 
cles on the Temple of gina, in Greek and English; hymns in 
Italian, to the sun and moon; on national education, in Greek and 
English ; an Italian version of an English piece ; a Greek song; an 
Italian essay on the comic art; an article displaying the Greek 
nomenclature of chemical terms ; another Greek song; an Italian 
and Greek account of the potatoe; an account of some medals in 
Italian ; a popular song in Greek ; a Greek address to Philema ; 
then a fragment of a journal in Delhi, in English and Greek ; a 
translation into Greek and Italian, of a part of Babbage’s work on 
«‘ Kconomy of Machines and Manufactories ;”” a journey to Athens in 
Greek and English ; an ancient inscription relating to the retire- 
ment of the Af‘gean sea, and a short article on medals. Such of the 
articles as possessing any interest shall now be noticed. 

The article on National Education, stated already as being written 
in English and Greek, is a very remarkable one, as containing 
some curious facts, and some nearly as curious reasoning. The 
author of the paper, who writes in the first person, states as a gene- 
ral proposition, that the omission of national education in every 
country by its government, is less excusable now than it formerly 
was, because it is now rendered far more easy of communication, 
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in consequence of the invention of printing. The author mentions, 
as another consideration, connected with this subject, though he 
admits it to be paradoxical that, in those countries where the edu- 
cation of the lower orders is neglected, the invention of printing is 
not merely useless to them, but is actually injurious. There is no 
attempt at proving this position, so that the public is left at com- 
plete liberty to form about it what opinion they may choose. But 
the inquiry, the most interesting is, how was instruction communi- 
cated before the invention of printing—how was it delivered to the 
people amongst the ancient Greeks and Romans? There is suffi- 
cient proof to show that in the ancient days of Greece, knowledge 
was conveyed to the people entirely by word of mouth. How did 


Herodotus publish his history? By recitations at the Olympic games. 
The author continues, 


‘On such an occasion, in such an assembly, as the loadstone draws 
iron, the historian would attract around him all the spirits capable of 
appreciating and imitating his merits.—Thucydides, it is said, was one 
of this audience, and shed tears of pleasure and emulation at the eloquent 
periods of the historian, at the deep silence which drank his words, at 
the mighty applause which followed them. The tears of Thucydides 
were not unprofitable. They produced the history of the Peloponnesian 
war. So the lectures of the philosophers were all verbal, and most of 
them public. Now, the advantage of this system was, that the poorest 
and most ignorant man in the state, if he had talent, might profit by the 
same means of education, as the rich and scientific. He might turn, if 
such were his taste, from the contests of strength and swiftness at the 
games, to the nobler strife of imagination and memory. He might always 
find some corner in the portico to listen to the sublime lesson, that there 
is no real evil but vice; nor would the groves of Academus ever be so 
crowded, as not to leave him a shade, where he might learn the noblest 
of employments, the search for truth. Nay, let him come reeling home, 
like Polemov, from the midnight banquet, he might stray by a lucky error 
into a school, where he might be taught by the calm accents of the philo- 
sopher, first to blush, for what he was, and then to become what he 
was not. By such means there was less chance of a rich and power- 
ful mind rotting away for want of cultivation: the poor shared, in a 
great degree, the polite education of the rich; and to this, perhaps, may 
be attributed, the elegance and refinement of the plays and the speeches, 
which were composed for popular assemblies. 

‘“ But in modern times, literary men give themselves no trouble to recite 
their discoveries in public ; they content themselves with laying before 
the world, one single copy of their works, knowing, that in a short time, 
it will be multiplied and dispersed over the world by the magical power 
of the press. But who will benefit by this? Those who can read. Those 
who cannot read, are not only shut out from the sight of the books, but 
being also deprived of all opportunities of hearing recitations, they re- 
main in profound ignorance of that improvement which is silently flow- 
ing into the minds of the higher orders. This produces an invisible but 
strong line of gre: between the manner of thinking of the rich 
and the poor; a separation not necessarily resulting from the nature of 
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things, and which did not exist in so great a degree in former times.”— 


pp. 56—58. 


The next article which we shall notice is that in the Greek 
and English called Delphi, purporting to be a fragment of a 
journal. ‘The writer speaks of the sight of the ancient oracle of 
Delphi with the greatest enthusiasm, and tells us that if the method 
of proceeding be adopted which he recommends to those who visit 
this glorious shrine, even in its present ruinous state after the deso- 
lating influence of so many thousand years, it will fill up in their 
minds all that early fancies painted respecting Delphi. He tells us 
that it would be almost a desecration to attempt to approach Delhi 
by any other pass than that from the side of the ancient Cirrha, the 
eirrha scopulosa of Lucan in his Pharsalia. The Port of the 
oracle which in modern times is called the Scala di Salona is 
marked only by a few huts ; it stands within the depths ofa beau- 
tiful bay. As a great deal depends on the first impressions which 
a traveller visiting Delhi receives, it is by all means advisable that 
he should fix the time of his visit at night, for as he thus escapes 
the fatigue of a toilsome march in the glare of mid-day heat, so also 
will the effect of a view of Delhi be improved by contemplating it 
ina series of changes which proceed uniformly from the strong 
shadow of the veil of darkness to the full light cf the morning sky. 
After describing very carefully a good portion of the road, the re- 
mainder to Delphi is thus represented by the author. If the reader 
cculd only understand the energy of the Greek version of the fol- 
lowing passage, he would find how much more forcible it was than 
even that of the itnglish which we now quote. 


« As you draw nearer to Delphi the character of the scenery becomes 
wilder and more strange ; and by star-light, if the stars be out, or even by 
lanthorn-light, if the heavens be dark, there is enough visible to betoken 
that you are within the range of some district set apart as it were for the 
uncommon wonder and worship of man. ‘l'ombs, carved in the clefts of 
the natural rock, which on the left overhangs the pass, look forth from 
beneath its brows into the deep valley of the Pleistus, which winds its 
course among wood, and vineyard, and meadow, far below to the right. 
At the end of about the third hour of your march, you reach the western- 
most heights of Delphi, from whence, if there be any light in the sky, 
you trace against it the broad and shadowy outline of that double peaked 
rock, which shrouded within its narrow breast the oracle that gave laws 
to the world. On either side bending forward, as it were, to tend the 
sanctuary round which they stand, are seen those huge craggy masses, 
the highest of the Pagnesiads, which, forming part of the range called 
by one general name as the district of Parnassus, fenced in and crowned 
a city, whither, from the rude infancy of its fame, even to its corruption 
and decay, the nations flocked in with tribute and adoration. 

“ Delphi, with all its pride and all its sufferings, with all its sanctity, 
and all its crimes; Delphi, with all the brightness of its pomp and all the 
gloom of its mysteries, with all its forepast glories, and in all its present 
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bareness ; Delphi, in all its silence and solitude, the great, the despoiled, 
the deserted, the immortal, is before you, beneath you, above you, and 
around you.’ —pp. 152—154. 


On the hill on which the spectator stands to view the rising sun, 
once stood no other than Blennius, the celebrated general who 
came with his barbarous legions to invade the devoted city which 
he beheld before him like a majestic and beautiful victim. The 
sanctuary itself shone forth to the eyes of the admiring warrior, 
bristling with spears, and clothed from end to end in the trophies 
which Greek bravery had here stored up to be the records of her 
long cherished oni for here were the spoils of Marathon, and 
the trophies of Salamis, whilst in another part were seen the 
tributes of Lydia and the ensigns of the Amphictyonic council. 
The fate of this invasion is well known; the whole of the army, 
amounting to 160,000 men, with their chief, perished almost in sight 
of the Temple which they came to inv rade. Here also are to be 
seen the two cliffs celebrated in classic song, the Hyampeia and the 
Nauplia, between which the dews of Castalia fall into the Pythia’s 
bath. Hyampeia is the height from which those persons were cast 
down on whom the anger of the god Apollo was supposed to fall, 
and it was on the brow of that hill, that A%sop was dragged to 
undergo a terrible death, because he advised Creesus, his master, not 
to lavish his opulence on the venal oracle of Delphi. ‘The author, in 
speaking of the next object of classic associations, thus breaks 
forth. 


“ And that sweet stream, that deep recess, entered erewhile only by 
the feet of her who, raised above all sense of earthly passion, lived in 
fancied converse with the Deity ; those awful solitudes once dedicated to 
the sublimest mysteries of the proudest mythology, what deeds of shame 
does their later story record! Avarice and imposture,—the fates of 
empires doled out at the bidding of a counterfeit enthusiasm, and the will 
of the gods revealed in barter for gold; Delphi, from whose seats it was 
boasted that Homer sung, in whose temples it was recorded that Pindar 
wrought his deathless verse, Delphi, on whose gates the seven Sages 
wrote those mighty truths which were to be a leading light to men and 
commonwealths, where the confederate statesmen of Greece sat for her 
governance, where her heroes and philosophers sought counsel in life, 
and after renown in that their names should be inscribed within its fane, 
immortal Delphi, with its tutelary genius, become a hireling of Philip 
and a mockery to Sylla, and perishing at last in its luckless corruption, 


dishonoured and unmourned by the world over which it had so long held 
sway.”’—p. 162. 


The author next points out the site of the highest and wealthiest - 
part of the ancient city, where the temple itself stood, and of which 
not a trace remains: the terrace of the ancient gymnasium is now 
crowned with a small church; at some distance may be seen an 
arched fountain built in the middle ages ; this receives the waters 
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flowing from the sacred spring. Higher up and overhung by the 
cliff Nauplia within the gorge of the cleft is the Pythia’s bath ; it 
was a trough of white stone ; it is now broken in many places, the 
end of which towards the valley is surmounted by a poor shed, which 
is a chapel dedicated to St. John. The spring oozes through the 
trough, gushing from a small opening in the rock at its foot: 
thence it trickles down through the lower modern built fountain to 
the channel which leads in its course to mingle with the Pleistus 
Such is the “ water of Castally,” still as bright and pure as when 
its chill embrace vvemetanned ‘to the princess that sacred horror 
which was to prepare her for receiving the breath of the inspiring 
god. But a spectacle not exactly calculated to raise up similar as- 
sociations is recommended by the author to the attention of visitors. 
We shall allow him to speak for himself. 


‘* No one who visits Delphi, should fail to give his best attention to this 
part of the village, and the space immediately near and around it. It is 
on a small plot almost in front of this space that a person of the name 
of Frango is now building a house for himself, and for his children. 
Frango, though a poor man and of humble condition, is one with whom 
it would be interesting to converse any where. But on his own native 
ground, and that ground Delphi, and among the rising walls of his own 
house, and those walls rising in what appears to have been the heart of 
the temple itself, he is a person whom not to converse with before leaving 
Delphi, would be to leave Delphi without holding converse with one of 
its most interesting living ornaments. He fought gallantly for his coun- 
try, under several chiefs, during her war of independence against the 
Turks; but never in any of those civil wars which, during that re- 
nowned struggle and since, have, if not stained its history, at least de- 
prived it of a part of its otherwise untarnished and blameless and sur- 
passing glory. No offer of money, (and much money has been offered 
him) has hitherto tempted him to sell any of the remains of art, some of 
which are very beautiful, that he has discovered, and is continuing to 
discover, among the foundations of his house. Before the war, he was 
as rich as any of that middle class to which he belongs, and from which, 
and from the class below which, always the most faithful, and generally 
most favourable, estimate is to be formed of the character of a people. 
His condition of life, was as easy as that of any Greek worthy of his 
country, could be said to be while that country lay under a barbarous 
yoke. In the war he spent almost his whole substance. With what re- 
mained, he bought this plot ground, on which he is working with his own 
hands. His desire is to embellish his house, forming it as it were, into a 
little museum dedicated by his love of country to his country’s renown, 
where he may leave such relics, as he may have found there of her high 
and palmy days, undiminished and undivided, to ‘his children. He has 
already brought to light, two large pieces of a very fine alto-relief, parts 
probably of a frieze, besides some inscriptions and other interesting 
memorials. May he continue to prosper in his search. Such things can 
nowhere be so well as in such hands.”—pp. 170, 172. 


The article which purports to be a journey is merely a history of 
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a progress made through a part of Greece in the road to Athens, 
but nothing whatever is eT of the city itself. We were anxious to 
give the reader a specimen of this curious production. We can 
very well see that in England its success is not very likely. What 
the success may be in other countries remains to be seen. 





Art. V.—Tazation of the British Empire. By R. Montgomery Martin. 
12mo. London: Wilson. 1833. 


THERE Is an immensity of useful and curious information com- 
pressed in this little volume, respecting the very important subject 
of taxation. Mr. Martin has made a most elaborate collection of 
historical facts, which are calculated to exhibit the rise and progress 
of the amount of levies raised at different periods by the govern- 
ment of this country; he sets forth the items in lucid order, and 
thus presents to us, in the boldest possible relief, the estimate of 
the burden which it is the sad lot of this unhappy country to endure. 
The object of Mr. Martin in this exposition, is to procure a revi- 
sion of the present system of taxation, a measure, he says, which 
is rendered absolutely indispensible to secure us from the horrors of 
a revolution, and to suspend the horrible descent which the people 
are now making into demoralization, indigence, and crime, by 
reason of excessive taxation. ‘Those who are not disposed to coin- 
cide with the views of Mr. Martin, may yet be gratified with the 
details into which he has entered in this volume: they are ex- 
ceedingly well arranged, and they prove that the writer has been 
indefatigable in his labours. The work has totally distinct merits 
from any that may be connected with politics ; it is a national 
document, capable of being referred to at any time for a sort of 
knowledge which had been hitherto almost inaccessible to the 
greater number of readers. 

The first chapter of Mr. Martin’s book is dedicated to the ex- 
posure of that division of the taxes, of which it can be said, that 
they are calculated to destroy the morals, and lessen the comforts 
of the people: these are the duties on malt, hops, cocoa, tea, and 
soap. With respect to the two first commodities, malt and hops, 
it appears that both were employed in this country from time im- 
memorial, as a source of the most wholesome and necessary beverage 
that a people could be furnished with. The consumption of these 
articles went on hand-in-hand with the prosperity of the country, 
until, by the interposition of a bad government, about 150 years 
ago, a tax was placed on these materials. We need go no further 
in displaying the mischievous results of this impolitic act, than by 
referring to the amount of consumption which took place wad 
and after this ill-omened imposition. Up to the year 1723, the 


average consumption of malt in each ten years aaaed to the 
number of— 
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Quarters. 
3,942,000 
The average, ending with the year 1823, 
has declined to. : ; . 3,182,776 
Decrease of consumption . 399,224 


Were this decrease confined in both cases to the same number of 
people, the fact. of decreased consumption would not be so deplor- 
able, but as in the second period the British population was enor- 
mously increased, it follows, that a vast number of the population 
were unable to make use of any malt. After comparing more in 
detail the items of consumption in various periods, and showing 
that an astonishing diminution of the consumption of wholesome 
articles has taken place, Mr. Martin breaks out into the following 
melancholy commentary on the unhappy state of things which he 
has thus depicted :— 


‘“ The hale constitutions, sturdy dispositions, and phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, which in a pre-eminent manner, distinguished the old English 
yeoman, may be ascribed to the prevailing beverage of the people. Let 
those who smile at this doctrine, look into the characters of nations, and 
observe the marked influence which different sorts of alimentary sub- 
stances exercise over the materiel, and through that, over the mental con- 
stitutions of men. Contrast the jolly, good-natured British farmer, with a 
hard hand, a red face, and a soft heart, his flagon of Yorkshire stingo 
before him, and a dozen of chubby-cheeked urchins at his feet; contrast 
this character, physically and mentally, with the thin, sallow, sharp-faced 
and irritable farmer of France or Italy, whose principal beverage is an 
acid, meagre, weak-bodied wine. The English (that were), the Dutch, 
and the Germans, are proverbial for patience in labour, perseverance in 
purpose, and unwearied generosity of character; they are all extensive 
consumers of malt liquor. I do not say that the French and other nations 
do not possess many estimable qualities; I am aware from personal expe- 
rience that they do, but they are of a different kind from those of the 
English, Dutch and German. Look at the Imsh and Highland Scotch, 
whose beverage is a fiery, ardent spirit, how marked is the distinction 
between their s sanguine temperament and the stubborn churlish Saxon! 
But it may be said, “these are points undeserving of a statesman’s notice. 
Are they indeed? Are 

‘A bold peasantry, its country’s pride,’ 
unworthy of being perpetuated? What has raised England, a small island 
in the Atlantic, to the lofty station she now holds? Has it not been the 
industry, skill, and moral integrity of her sons—of her people at large,— 
a people w hich it grieves me to avow are now sinking into an abyss of 
misery and vice which hopeless, abject poverty inev itably engenders ? 

‘The farmer’s labourer no longer sits at the frugal but cheerful board 
in his master’s cottage; if unmarried, he hies with his diminishing pit- 
tance of pay to the village gin-shop, end being without any adv antage in 
possessing a good duarecter, and without a iiend ina superior condition 
of life, station, or age, he is driven as it were by necessity, into the com- 


a eee 
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pany of the idle and profligate of the hamlet, and in one night of beastly 
intoxication, the hard-wrought earnings of the week have vanished. It 
was not thus so when the farmer brewed his own ale, made his own malt, 
and housed and fed his servants, who looked to him as a friend, and glo- 
ried in the boast of having lived as man and boy for half a century under 
the same roof. How is this desirable rural happiness to be restored? B 
repealing entirely the taxes on malt.and hops. It is idle to talk of reducing 
the duty from 20s. 8d. to 10s. 4d. Nothing short of a complete abolition 
ought to satisfy the country.”—pp. 13—15. 


The history of sugar, that staple article of wholesome and nutri- 
tious food, presents similar manifestations of the great impolicy of 
excessive taxation. Sugar was first made liable to a tax in the 
reign of Charles IJ.: it was then moderate, amounting only to 
3s. 5d. the hundred weight: at the revolution the tax was raised 
to nearly double the sum, still the consumption increased, and as 
no further change in its amount occurred until 1789, the consump- 
tion remained stationary at 72,500 tons. Here it might have re- 
mained, or perhaps it might have been increased, were it not, that in 
1789, the duty was raised to 12s. 4d. the cwt. This was on 
British plantation sugar, whilst on that of the East Indies it was 
37/. 16s. 3d. per cent. ad valorem. In the ten years after this 
measure, the consumption fell from 81,000 tons to 77,000: in 
1791, duty increased again—consumption reduced from 76,811 to 
68,000 tons. In 1797, another increase of duty, which raised it to 
17s. 6¢. on plantation sugar, whilst 5s. 2d. were laid in addition 
on that of the East Indies. But the eyes of the government seem to 
have been thoroughly blindfolded, for they went on adding tax to 
tax on sugar, until a decrease of consumption had taken place, 
between 1813 and 1823, which was equal to 300,000,000 of pounds 
weight ! 

The manner in which the introduction of coffee into this country 
was treated by the Legislature, makes it a very striking example of 
the impolicy of excessive taxation. This article was first intro- 
duced into this country in the middle of the 17th century, and was 
almost in its infancy burdened with a tax. It suffered, like the 
preceding commodities, a regular influence from the raising of the 
tax, remaining stationary at one time, decreasing rapidly at an- 
other. The small amount of coffee consumed in England as com- 
pared with almost any other country, appears to be altogether due 
to the impolitic duty imposed on the former. ‘The proportion of 
consumption in different states is thus recorded by Mr. Martin :— 


“The consumption of coffee in the principal countries of Europe and 
America in 1830, is as follows :— 


Tons. 
In Great Britain ........... ‘Letieeiicw 9,700 
DOE BG edd cc e's BAS a Heded Ss . 40,200 


Germany and the Baltic ............ 32,000 
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France, Spain, and Portugal .......... 28,500 
i re ae ~- 12,500 





Total 122,900 





The foregoing table shows how small the consumption of this country 
is compared with others, owing to the rate of taxation and unjust exclu- 
sion of East India coffee for the purpose of protecting the West India 


monopoly. In the United Kingdom, for instance, the consumption per 
head for each individual in 1831, was ‘ ‘ , 14 oz. 


In the United States j ; ; : , ; ‘ 58 


Difference 44 
*‘ This extraordinary increase in America over Great Britain is owing to 


reduced taxation. In Camberleng’s able Report to Congress, 8th Febru- 
ary, 1830, we find the duty on coffee had been then lowered to 5 cents, 


or 23d. per lb., and it has since been further reduced to 2 cents. or 1d. 
per lb.”’—pp. 43, 44. 


Cocoa is another article on which the degenerating influence of 
taxation has fallen. ‘The author calculates that the proportion of 
this wholesome and nutritious article annually consumed in this 
aetes. does not amount to more than about four drachms weight 

er head ! 
. The subject of tea, though elaborately treated by Mr. Martin, 
has altogether changed its relation since this work was prepared, 
so that the observations which he makes, and the suggestions 
offered, are no longer applicable. We give, however, as a curiosity, 
his estimate of the universal consumption of tea. 


The quantity of tea consumed in different countries is as follows :-— 


United Kingdom .......... oenves Ibs. 32,000,000 
United States of America .......... 8,000,000 
Er a 5,000,000 
ee eer 2,000,000 
ON PRS OPO et mT rr rn 250,000 
EE itt bs ne ee he mah nee O 130,000 
FRGREES oc cc cosccecece ce cecerenes 3,500 
Frankfort ...... seen aie ee eces 100 
ea ee a a - 500 
VOMOS .cccce Sea el ae tds 200 
Fiume ..... eee rrr rrr TTT Tee 150 
ss ae ek APs so an 200 


In speaking of that great article of use for the purpose of cleanli- 
ness, we mean soap, Mr. Martin shows that this necessary costs the 
poor man nearly 6d. a pound, whereas it ought, and might too, be 
capable of being purchased for five farthings. The humblest 
mechanic pays as. dearly. for his soap as the richest nobleman. 
The author enters at large into the motives which loudly call for a 
speedy and total repeal of this unjust tax. 
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Another order of taxes, those which press on industry and on 
the internal trade of the kingdom, receives full illustration from 
Mr. Martin. The house and window tax are particularly ‘con- 
demned, inasmuch as they constitute a source of deterioration of 
the health, by tending to coop up the population in old and badly 
ventilated tenements. Besides, it was really a war tax, which 
should have terminated long before this. These taxes are most 
remarkable for the rapidity with which they have been multiplied in 
amount, of which some idea will be entertained when we state, that 
from 1792 to 1822, it was augmented from little more than a million 
to upwards of three millions and a half sterling! But the greatest 
evil of these taxes is this, that they are very unequally levied, and it 
is an actual fact, that nearly half the full sum assessed is paid by the 
county of Middlesex. Out of 378,786 houses assessed throughout 
England and Wales, no less than 116,279 are charged in the 
metropolis alone, and further, out of 989 houses rated at from 300/. 
to 400/. and upwards, the metropolis is set down as containing 906. 
The reason of this is, that the splendid mansions of the country nobi- 
lity are most unjustly set down as being of inferior value to some 


shops and ware-rooms. We shall select a few examples of this highly 
unjust distribution. 


‘“* Bedford County has twelve mansions belonging to Marquisses, Earls, 
and Lords, and only four houses are valued above 60/. per annum, or 
81. 10s. a-year ! 

‘In Berks, seven noble Lords are valued at 110/. per annum for inha- 
bited house-duty, and therefore each contributes yearly to the support of 
the Government, 15/. 1ls. 8d. Of nineteen principal chateaur in the 
county, two only (the highest) are valued at 150/. per annum, and ten 
at 1107. 

‘“* Bucks,—Eighteen principal mansions—only four valued above 1001. 
from 15/. to 42/. a-year); seven at 100/. (14/. 13s. 4d.); and five at 902. 
12/7. 15s. 

- Chest — "Tero house-valuations above 150/. or 21/.a-year! Mansions 
of Marquisses Westminster and Cholmondeley ; Duke of Leeds; Lords 
Combermere, Alvanley, Stamford, Crewe, and Delamere; Bishop of 
Chester; Sirs Mainwaring, Broughton, Brooke, Stanley, Leycester; 
Astle and Lyme Parks, Bulesworth Castle, Capesthorn, Mere, Booth, and 
Marple Halls, &c. &c. 

‘“‘ Cornwall has but five house-proprietors, paying more than 11/7. 6s. 8d. 
a year, and those five are taxed only at the rate of 15/. lls. 8d. each! 
There are in this county the mansions of the Duke of Northumberland ; 
Earls Falmouth, Mount Edgecombe, and St. Germains; Viscount Ex- 
mouth; Lords Grenville, Carteret, Clinton, and De Dunstanville; 
Honourable Mrs. Agar; Sirs Molesworth, and St. Aubin, &c. [Which 
of these splendid residences are valued at 70/. and 80/. per annum ? 

‘** Durham,—No HOUSES PAYING MORE HOUSE-TAX THAN 14/. 3s. 4d. per 
annum! Mansions of the Duke of Cleveland (Raby Castle), Lord Dur- 
ham, (Lambton Hall), Marquis of Londonderry (Wynard Park), Earl of 
Scarborough (Lumley Castle), Bishop of Durham (Aucklan Castle), 
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Lord Ravensworth, Lady Strathmore; Brancepeth Castle, Croxdale Hall, 
Axwell Park. Why the very butchers’ shambles in Whitechapel are 
assessed higher, and pay a greater amount of taxation on an equal amount 
of tenements, than any of those magnificent palaces in Durham. 

‘* Gloucester,—Eleven houses taxed above 28/. 6s. 8d. a-year. Man- 
sions of the Duke of Beaufort, Earls Harrowby and Bathurst; Lords 
Denorareu, Clifford, Dynevor, Sherborne, Redesdale, Segrave, Ducie ; 
Sirs Codrington, Boevey, Bathurst, Hicks, Guise, and a great variety of 
noble buildings. 

“* Hants.—Two taxed houses above 28/. 6s. 8d. a-year. Mansions of 
Dukes of Buckingham and Wellington; Earls Portsmouth, Northesk, 
Carnarvon, Malmesbury; Marquis Winchester; Lords Palmerston, Bol- 
ton, Hood, and Rodney; Lady St. John, Bishop of Lincoln, Admiral 
Colpoys, A. Baring, &c. &c. 

‘“* Hereford.—Only two houses paying 11/. 6s. 8d. a-year, and the next 
highest paying 9/. 18s. 4d.a-year. Yet do we find in this county, among 
many others, the seats of the Earls of Somers and Oxford; of Ladies 
Southampton and Rodney; of the Bishop of Hereford; of Sirs E. Stan- 
hope and J. G. Cotterell; and Hampton Court, (belonging to J. Ark- 
wright, Esq.) a magnificent building, with a park and ground of eight 
miles, pays the highest tax in the county, viz. 11/. 6s. Sd. a-year. In 
the language of Lord Liverpool, ‘ this is too bad.’ 

“ Hertford——No house valued above 200/. per annum ; two at 200/. 
or 28/. 6s. 8d. a-year; five at 1501. or 21/. 5s. a-year; and two at 1104. 
or 15/. 11s. 8d. Mansions of Earls Cowper, Verulam, Essex, Clarendon, 
and Hardwicke; Marquisses Salisbury and Bute; Lords Melbourne, 
Lovel, Clanbrassil, Roseberry, Townshend ; Countess of Bridgewater, 
Colney House, Stagenhoe Park, Woodhall, &c. Thus two marquisses, 
six earls, and four lords, pay less taxes for their castles than any twelve 
shopkeepers in the Strand or Fleet-street.’”’—pp. 78—82. 


Such is the nature of the abuse of taxation under the head of house 
and window tax. 

There is scarcely any one tax more truly obnoxious than that 
which still exists on paper. This impost varies from 30 to 200 
per cent, ad valorem, on the different sorts of paper, and, as if it 
were contrived on purpose, the 200 per cent is paid by the general 
population, whilst the 30 is limited to those high-born persons who 
never use any but the finest material of paper. A memorable 
piece of legislation is connected with this tax which it may be right 
to mention. The first class of paper subject to. taxation in the 
schedule of the statute, consists of writing, or coloured, or wrap- 
ping paper, cards, and paste-boards, all of which pay 3d. per pound. 
The second class consists wholly of a paper which the august per- 
sonages originating the act, declared must be made wholly of tarred 
ropes ! from which the tar has not been extracted. Nothing can 
exceed this legislatorial vagary throughout even that history of folly 
and pertinacity, the annals of a legislative assembly. Amongst 
other vexations generated by this tax, are the obligations which the 
manufacturer labours under of having a yearly license ; a mill with 
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one vat must pay as much tax as a mill with ten vats, and the 
regulations respecting entries, weighing, sorting, folding, labelling, 
&c. would be actually whimsical and contemptible did they not 
produce a great deal of very serious annoyance. 

The influence of this pernicious system on the manufacture of 
glass is one of the most striking of the illustrations yet furnished. 
Comparing the amount of glass manufactured in 1792, and the 
amount in 1822, we shall find a diminution of the latter equal to 
52,266 cwt. The cause of this reduction is instantly detected by 


merely stating the amount of the tax per cwt. in each case: the 
proportion is as follow:— 


per cwt. 
Tax in 1792. . , ; £0 14s. 2d, 
Do in 1822. , P - = 


The rise of the tax began in 1795, when the duty on flint glass 
was raised from l/. ls. 5d. to 2l. 9s. In 1813, Vansittart in- 
creased the tax to 4/.18s.! From the year 1800 to 1812, more 
than twice us much glass was made and bought, than in the in- 
terval, from 1813 inclusive to 1825, but we find that in the latter 
period, the tax was doubled. 

The vexatious regulations of the taxation act on glass are very 
numerous, there being no less than thiry-two clauses, regulations, 
and penalties, and all the taxes to be paid by the public before even 
the excised article reaches them. Other examples may be given 
of the amount of the annoyances created by this single source. 
Flint glass is subject to a duty first of all of 6d. the pound: but 
when made, it only sells for ls. the pound. But the excise officer 
can impose this duty either when the glass is in the pot, when it is 
worth 3d. the pound, or after it has been turned out. It is found 
more advantageous, however, by the government to impose the duty 
in the pot, for in this way it is raised to 7d. Hence the manufac- 
turer is driven to the necessity of producing very often, an article 
which he really does not want. As the fine glass is made from the 
middle, and the coarse glass from the top and bottom, he wants 
generally only fine glass, and consequently he would give up any 
attempt at the flux of the coarser parts, but he has already been 


obliged to pay the duty. A few more little incidents of this descrip- 
tion may be mentioned :— 


« All glass-makers must take out a licence, renewable annually, which 
costs 20/. for each glass-house; and they must make entry at the next 
Excise Office of all workhouses, furnaces, pots, pot-chambers, annealing 
arches, warehouses, &c. under a penalty of 200/. No pot is to be charged 
without giving twelve hours previous notice, in writing, of the time of 
beginning, the weight of metal and species of glass, on pain of 50/. If, 
after notice given, and a gauge taken by the officer, any material or pre- 
paration be put into any pot, a penalty af 50/. is incurred; but if the 
manufacture be of flint glass, the penalty is 200/. Manufacturers of 
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flint glass are allowed three hours for beginning to charge their pots, 
after the time specified in their notices. Entries of the quantities made 
are to be made in writing, upon oath, and the duties paid monthly in 
London, and every six weeks in the country. Duty upon materials lost 
or spoiled, is allowed for upon due proof being made of the fact. Officers 
at all times, by day and night, are to have access to the workhouse, and 
to gauge the materials, and mark the pots as they think fit; any attempt 
to obstruct the officers so employed, incurs a penalty of 200/.; the coun- 
terfeiting, altering, or effacing any marks made by the officers, is visited 
with a penalty of 500/., a penalty of 200/. being also imposed upon any 
one procuring or conniving at its being done. Officers are entitled to 
take samples, not exceeding four ounces, out of each pot, paying for 
them, if demanded, 3d. an ounce, The whole of the metal intended to 
be manufactured into common glass bottles, is to be worked within six- 
teen hours next after the same shall be begun, and when the bottles are 
deposited in the annealing arches, manufacturers are again, in the pre- 
sence of the officer, to charge each pot with fresh materials other than 
broken glass, not less than 50lbs., and declarations are to be delivered in 
writing of the number of such bottles, on penalty of 100/. 

“ Manufacturers of glass bottles are to affix proper hooks or staples, 
with scales and weights, to be approved of in writing by the surveyor or 
supervisor, under a penalty of 50/.; the using any false or insufficient 
scales and weights in the weighing of bottles, incurs a penalty of 100/. 
Notices are not to ke given for drawing out bottles, only between eight 
o’clock in the morning and six in the afternoon. No°crown glass, or 
German shcet glass, or broad or spread window glass, shall be made of 
greater thickness, excluding the centre of bullion, and the selvage or rim 
thereof, than one-ninth part of an inch, unless notice shall have been 
given that it was intended to manufacture the metal into plate glass, and 
the duty on plate glass be paid thereon.” —pp. 105—107. 


The increase of duties on the following articles, has been attended 
by the like consequences,a diminution of consumption ; bricks, 
which used to produce a revenue to the government of upwards of 
three millions, within the last five years, have been lowered nearly 
half a million: starch has lost a consumption of nearly three mil- 
lions and a half of pounds weight. The number of licenced starch 
makers in 1792, was fifty-four: in 1822 there were thirty-three ; 
because of the price of the licence, which in 1792, was 5/. In 
1822, 10/. 

Stone bottles was then pressed down in consumption by taxation, 
so were sweets and mead, with respect to which, a memorable con- 
sequence took place ; namely, that by raising the tax, the govern- 
ment which used to receive 22,000’. a year, after they put on the 
tax, only took 2,000/. 

It is not necessary to say much on the duties imposed on alma- 
nacks, newspapers, &c., as a great many changes have been effected 
‘in those duties since Mr. Martin’s work was completed. ? 

On gin and whisky, Mr. Martin contends, that a sufficent tax has 
not certainly been laid. The consumption is rapidly on the increase. 
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In reference to the system of licences, the author is of opinion that 
it is fundamentally unjust, being partial in many respects. There 
is no doubt, of licences being a legitimate object of taxation, but 
then the levy should be equal on all. But this is really far from 
being the case, for many tradesmen are now obliged to take out a 
licence, who are in circumstances not to require or even justify such 
a condition, whilst many tradesmen are exempted, who might very 
properly, for many reasons, be subjected to it. The principal taxes 
of a minor nature, are those on stage coaches, which ought not to 
be such that would hinder that free and rapid communication be- 
tween the remote parts of this commercial country, which is the 
life of its prosperity. Steam machines of every sort, appear to be 
exempted; but it 1s very doubtful if this exemption ought to be 
much longer protracted. The tax on hackney coaches, on post and 
race horses, postchaises, and horse dealers, are all very rational, so 
are the sums levied under the head of post-office charges, auction 
duties, stamps, &c. 

In reference to what may be regarded as luxuries, the policy 
adopted in taxing them, seems to be exceedingly mischievous with 
respect to the real object of the tax. Tobacco, for example, has 
been stationary as to its consumption, for nearly thirty years, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary increase of the population in the in- 
terval. ‘The quantity retained for home consumption in the year 
1800, was 18,553,690 lbs.: in 1829, it was only 18,885,104 lbs. : 
the general decrease between the two periods, however, is equiva- 
lent to 14,959,841 lbs. In short, the number of consumers of to- 
bacco in the two periods, shows a very considerable decrease of late 
years. The right estimate fixes the amount of the consumption at 


In 1800, - - 19 
Per head - - ‘ , 1829, - - 12 bon. 


In the management of the tax on timber, a bad policy has been 
displayed in the failure of every attempt to reconcile the Baltic with 
the Canadian interest. 

Wine is a luxury which certainly is a fair subject for taxation, 
the limit of which, however, ought to be such, as not to discourage 
the consumption. Yet, it is evident from history, that the British 
parliament has entirely misunderstood the limit. ‘The following is 
the state of the consumption of wine for each of three years at dif- 
ferent intervals in twenty-one years, beginning with 1801, and 
ending in 1821 :— 


Consumption in England: 


Gallons. 
a 
i me 
1803 ............... 9,059,018 





25,318,206 
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If we now see what was the consumption in about sixteen years 
after the time, when upwards of twenty-five millions of .gallons 
were drank in England, we shall find a very astonishing decrease 
indeed in the consumption : 


Consumption of England in Gallons :— 





Ne ES Si .5 ema ee 5,186,597 
ME sc cnsssseciscessss 
aa ape nee ak a 5,708,376 

16,316,811 


Thus has it actually dwindled down nine millions of gallons. 
But this account only relates to England, and if we make the cal- 
culation for the whole of the three kingdoms, then we shall have a 


total decrease in the three years of 1819, 1820, and 1821, as com-. 


pared with the consumption of 1801, 1802 and 1803, of no less 
than twenty millions of gallons of wine. But, even since that time, 
the decrease has been going on regularly forwards, as will be seen 
in the following table:— 


1825. 1832. Decrease. 
ia ade aie Imp. gall. 1,083,538 228,627 854,911 
PEL cccenseesc ditto 4,952,126 2,617,405 2,334,721 
BEMEEPR ccccscesss Gitto 543,133 159,898 383,235 
Spain eeecocecooce ee ditto 2,754,873 2,080,099 674,774 
RTT ditto 302,337 72,803 229,534 
Pebomigh ..ccccices ditto 148,159 38,197 109,962 
Cape of Good Hope .. ditto 769,476 541,262 228,214 








Total Imp. gall. 10,553,642 5,738,291 4,815,351 








Thus in 1832 there was less wine consumed in the United Kingdom 
by nearly five million gallons than in 1825! 


The consumption of brandy and geneva, has undergone a similar 
proportion of reduction in their consumption. From 1789 to 1808, 
the consumption of these kind of spirits amounted to 33,129,418 
gallons, whereas, in the same number of years subsequently to that 
time; namely, from 1810 to 1829, this consumption amounted 
only to 20,057,040 gallons. ‘The decrease amounts to 13,072,378 
gallons. 

Foreign fruits and nuts, have likewise experienced a great falling 
off in the demand for them, in consequence of the tax which often- 
times is most excessive, along with being extremely inconvenient ; 
raisins, currants, figs, prunes, oranges, and lemons, tamarinds, &c. 
The same observation applies to spices, particularly the peppers, 
so that the consumption of the latter does not equal the amount 
which would allow a drachm and a half of pepper per annum, for 
each person in this country. 
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The next department of taxes noticed by Mr. Martin, is that 
series which fall principally on the rich, as those on carriages, ser- 
vants, horses, and dogs, armorial bearings, hair-powder, cards, and 
dice, game duties, insurances of life and property, land-tax, &c. It 
would appear, that a very considerable portion of the taxes are 
paid by the rich, but the proportion levied upon them in compari- 
son with their ability to pay is quite insignificant, whilst the pro- 
portion on the other orders is much too heavy. After duly con- 
sidering these taxes, as also the effect of the Corn Laws, and 
further, the part of the taxation which is connected with our colo- 
nies, Mr. Martin sums up the whole effects of the present system, 
in the following recapitulation :— 


“ The internal trade of the people has been hampered by vexatious 
restrictions; their consumption of various articles, either the produce of 
our own soil, obtained from our colonies, or received in barter from 
foreign lands, has been, during the last thirty years, materially diminish- 
ed; our maritime commerce, the handmaid of civilization, has been 
checked, or nearly at a stand still, (except in such articles as escaped the 
gripe of the tax-gatherer, viz. cotton, indigo, wool, and metals,) when 
that of all other kingdoms has been on the increase; while industry, the 
mother of virtue, has become a curse rather than a blessing to its posses- 
sors; our prisons have from year to year become more thronged with 
malefactors; our most fashionable thoroughfares are crowded with beau- 
tiful and well-educated women, from whom the last tinge of modesty has 
been driven by poverty rather than by sensuality; crimes heretofore al- 
most unknown in Albion have spread themselves witha rapidity in unison 
with their atrocity; pauperism—unblushing and insolent pauperism— 
spreads, like the simoom, its blighting influence over our social frame; 
while individual wealth accumulates in the inverse ratio of national im- 
poverishment ; luxury sighs for new pleasures, when babes scream for 
the unbought food; the extremes of vice and virtue are daily presented 
to the public gaze; the rich cower before the dreaded storm; the poor 
are being taught to look on it as the signal of their deliverance from 
misery; while the demon of anarchy hovers over once peaceful Britain, 
the blood-stained vultures snuff with delight the putrifying corse, and in 
their aerial flight wheel nearer towards their anticipated prey.” —pp. 236, 
237. 


That there is, however, much to console us under these circum- 
stances, appears evident from the following pleasing picture which 
we very cordially insert for the purpose of being familiarly dwelt on 
by the industrious people of England. The contemplation of such 
facts as these, must necessarily stimulate to exertion, whilst they 
offer to that exertion the sweetest rewards. We heartily join Mr. 
Martin in the following incitement, with which he concludes his 


work :— 
« Let us then strive to preserve our public credit without a taint on 


its solvency. England, whose gigantic power stretches its sinewy arms 
into every part of the habitable globe, a bankrupt! No! no! She pos- 
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sesses gold and pearls beyond price ; her sons, if their industry were free, 
are endued with an energy and elasticity indomitable—a magnitude of 
wealth which has no bounds. Those who think the sun of Britain has 
set for ever, must be unconscious of the resources within her empire ; 
she is in fact but past her youthful adolescence, and now in the first 
burst of manhood reflects on the follies of the past, and resolves on pur- 
suing a different course for the future. Kingdoms, however, are not like 
mortals, who receive at birth the seeds of dissolution, which evolve them- 
selves when the physical and intellectual structure is on the wane; and it 
may be denied that the fatality which appears to govern man in his indi- 
vidual capacity, rules him also in an aggregate or social state. Babylon 
and Nineveh, Carthage and Rome, fell, it is true, from their high estate, 
but they present no fair parallel for modern comparison ; and the repub- 
lics of the ancients were but the stepping-stones to despotism. Yet great 
as is our civilization and intelligence compared with the empires of former 
days, what right have we to think that the goal of earthly glory and 
prosperity is attained ?—are the people of the United Kingdom (much 
less in the Colonies) all educated, well-housed, and well-fed ? Among 
twenty-four million souls, how many millions are in a pitiable state of 


utter ignorance, sunk in abject poverty, and debased by hideous crimes?” 
—pp. 249, 250. , 


We are happy to find that so adequate a master as Mr. Martin, 
should be engaged in the consideration of these aud other questions 
of the like important nature. It was only recently that we had 


the pleasure of rendering justice to his able volume on the history 
our colonies. 





Art. VI.—The Revolutionary Epick. The Work of D’Israeut the Younger, 
Author of ‘‘Contarini Fleming ;” the Psychological Romance, 1 vol. 4to. 
London. Moxon. 1834. 


Tuere is really some good poetry in this quarto, and the rarity of 
such a commodity in the literary market, induces us to receive the 
present offering with more kindness than perhaps it may intrinsi- 
cally deserve. 

Mr. D’Israeli, jun. is the author of “ Contarini Fleming,” the 
Psychological romance, which we remenber to have perused with 
some pleasure. ‘To him also belongs the merit, whatever that be, 
of “‘the Wondrous tale of Alroy.” He tells us in his preface to 
this poem, that it was on the plains of Troy, that he first conceived 
the idea of the present poem. He felt that the most heroic inci- 
dent of a heroic age, produced the celebrated Iliad of Homer, the 
first and most splendid of all heroic poems, that the consolidation 
of the most superb of empires gave rise to the political epick of the 
Aineid; that the revival of learning, and the birth of vernacular 
genius, presented us in the divine comedy of Danie, with a national 
epick, and lastly, that the Reformation and its consequences called 
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from the rapt lyre of Milton, a noble religious lyric. Mr. D’Israeli, 
in contemplating these events asked himself the question, if the 
great spirit of his own time was to be left uncelebrated? Was the 
revolution of France a less important event than the siege of Troy? 
Is Napoleon a less interesting character than Achilles? From con- 
templating the natural answers to such questions as these, Mr. 

D’Israeli formed his conclusions, the whole of which, according to 
his own authority, are sufficiently expressed in the following brief 
declaration ; ‘‘ For me remains the Revolutionary Epick.” Such 
was the origin of the poem, of which the present volume is only a 
very small portion. Indeed, it consists only of the first book, and 
how many are to follow, we are really at a loss to find out. 

The poem commences by a scene in which two genii, rivals of 
each other, are pleading before the throne of Demogorgon. This 
is the supreme personage to whom they plead, and who commences 
the proceedings by an address to the infinite multitude assembled, 
to explain the circumstances under which the two spirits bend before 
him. Concluding his discourse, Demogorgon commands the spirits 
to rise, and as they stood up, they presented a great difference of 
aspect, thus poetically described by the author. 


“‘ The visage of the first was like the Night, 

A troubled night of beautiful wild storm, 

When moon and stars, and blaze of quivering flash, 
Mix with the moving tumult of the time ; 

And clad in armour was this haughty form, 

Of rarest adamant; a mitred helm ; 

Framed of a single beryl, bound his brow, 
O’ershadowed by a plume that seemed a cloud 
Pregnant with thunder; on one gleaming arm 
Like to a setting sun a shield he bore ; 

A ruby orb, flashing with rosy flame : 

And in the other arm he waved a lance, 

Like the tall mast of some tempestuous ship, 
Struck by the lightning, its resplendent head 
Still quivering with the blue and arrowy light. 
The visage of the last was like the Day, 

A summer day all beautiful and still, 

The holiday of heaven, serene and sweet ; 

When the young Moon sports in the sunny sky, 
Like some fair child a father loves to please, 

And bids her in the morning garden roam, 

And throw awhile aside her duteous task ; 

Mild, though indulged, obedient still though gay. 
The radiant robes wherein this form was clad. 

A silver zone inclosed; his graceful locks, 

Bound by a modest fillet, gently flow 

Over his bust, yet flowing, do not shade 

The clear effulgence of his lofty brow ; 

One graceful arm a silver shield defends, 

And with his right he waved a dazzling blade.” —pp. 4—6. 
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The silver-shielded sprite then proceeded to address the occupier 
of the throne. This sprite was called Magros, and he was the genius 
of Feudalism. He began his discourse by entering into a general 
view of society during the last age of the Roman empire. Magros 
displeased with the state of the world turns his eyes to the dark 
world which had not been defiled by man, and thrice waving, over 
this fresh and maiden womb of time, his lance, he created a new 
race ofmen. This race constituted the barbarous nations who sub- 
sequently invaded and conquered the enlightened nations. The 
power with which the conquest was obtained and the feebleness of 
the conquered are thus described. , 


“The pale-eyed monarchs seized their idle swords, 
And called their silken warriors to the field; 

And all were mute and mazed, save muttering priests 
Clinging to altars with a faithless fear. 

In vain! in vain! The children of the wild 

Tread down their feeble legions. ‘Temple and tower, 
All the long trophies of forgotten years, 

Heroic column and triumphal arc, 

Yield to the impulse of their forest birth : 

They grasp their golden harvests: swift they seize 
The oily tribute of their cherished groves ; 

They revel in their vineyards; yea! they dash, 

Dash from its clustering form the blood of grape, 
And press, with maddened glance, the unknown fruit.”—p. 14. 


Magros, now reclining on his pensive spear, mused and “‘watched,” 
as he says, ‘‘ the tide of man.” He is next taken up with listening 
to a heavenly chorus. From this chorus he hears the glad tidings 
that religion is natural to man, and then is described the descent 
on earth of Christianity. We give the passage 


«Then on the doubting Earth bright Truth descended, 
Like some fair dove upon a stormy day, ; 

Whose herald is the sunbeam; many a gleam 

Gilding the fissures of the gloomy sky, 

Foretold the golden hour her silver wing 

Should sail within the sweet and spotless air : 

But man who loves the eagle, though his beak 

Ravish his hearth; insensate, who adores 

The vulture feeding on his tortured breast ; 

No beauty found in those resplendent pinions, 

That neck of azure light, those sunny eyes of peace! 
And all the warbling of the heavenly stranger, 

Though when the rising walls obeyed the lyre 

That echoed in the Theban waste, a strain 

Sweeter ne’er rested on the trembling breast 

Of earth responsive, on his callous ear 

Fell with harsh sound. Alas! alas! the anguish, ’—p. 18. 
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The corruptions to which christianity have been subjected are next 
sung; this is followed by the apparition of two beautiful youths 
who salute Magros, after which this genius descends to earth with 
Faith and Fealty, with both of which companions he arrives at a 
place of ruins and confers with the spirit of an ancient throne. 

Next is described, with great animation, the institution of the 
Feudal papacy ; then are described the two principles on which the 
new system of society is founded; then religion and loyalty are 
fully treated; nobility is next personified in a gorgeous series of 
= images. Power is the next subject: and a copious deve- 
opment of its nature, origin, and its destined exercise for the few 
is given, whilst at the same time its purpose in thus being limited 
to the few is destined, in an especial manner, for the happiness of 
the many. 

The portrait of a true noble is given in the most glowing co- 
lours, and the poet labours with all his might to show that under the 
reign of nobility, under the feudal and aristocratic system, not 
only agriculture, but commerce, fine arts, civilization, architecture, 
poetry, and painting, flourished in perfection. In another series of 
hexameters, he proves that the aristocratic system has not been less 
favourable to the promotion of science. The principle of aristo- 
cracy has then proved experimentally, that it is the result of a pro- 
vidential appointment arising from a perfect knowledge of human 
nature, and which sympathizes with all the wants and wishes of 
man, and that consequently it has afforded an ample and secure 
development of man’s character. 

But the chief benefit arising from the influence of aristocratic 
denomination is observed in its effects in exalting the character of 
woman. ‘The following is an account of the nature of the ope- 
ration :— 


«« And she the light, the blessing of all life 
Without whose sigh of love and smile of fondness, 
Life is indeed but Death : Woman supreme! 

That erst a silken slave in tyrant’s hall 

Moved with permissive step, at best a toy 
Wherewith to while away some useless hour, 

And then the glittering bauble fling aside 

With cold disdain, and muse of higher deeds— 
Have not I placed her in a glowing shrine, 

And made all hearts her trembling worshippers ! 

A Goddess! but a Goddess who descends 

To make her human mate immortal with her love! 
Oh! fair in that bright hour, when Fortune smiles, 
And the fond world is kind, and all is gay ; 

And she the gayest, fondest of the throng ; 
Playful and wild, voluptuous, delicate ! 

In the world’s sunny garden of all joyance 

A dazzling butterfly, an airy fawn! 
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A thing to be indulged, and lightly chased ; 

Caught, but not captured; ransomed with a kiss! 
Her word, her glance, a law; and her caprice 
Reason complete ; but fairer, fairer still, 

When the dark clouds spread o’er our shining life, 
In sickness and in sorrow, and in toil. 

When by the suffering couch she sweetly tends, 
With steps that yields no sound, and eye that claims no sleep; 
Deeming devotion duty. Beauteous being! 

Who shares our grief, and, sharing, sooths the pang: 
For then man feels, mid all his misery, 

Bliss still remains with such a ministrant ; 

And Labour, with no guerdon but her love, 

Is not inglorious ; but in that fell hour,— 

Too oft the dooming of the child of song, 

And those quick spirits, whose creative brain 

Raise up the Demon they cannot control, 

In that fell hour of agony and hate, 

When men are wolves, and the wild earth a waste, 
And our names Execration, and our forms 

The scath of blinded zealots, then most fair ! 

Most beautiful! For when all desert us, 

Art thou most faithful, and calumnious tongues 

But make thine own sweet lips more firm and fond!” 


pp. 58—60. 


A natural transition is then made to the murder of Marie Antoi- 
nette, the Queen of France ; the revolution of that country is next 
put into requisition, and the author in a spirited emanation of his 
fancy depicts the great object of this event, namely equality. ‘The 
nature of equality, and its maaenes are now duly appreciated ; 
the author penetrates into the dark mystery as to what it is that 
constitutes a people, asking with evident surprise, when was it, at 
what unheard of era of the world was it, that men were equal in 
rank and circumstances? He now resumes the examination of the 
influence of aristocracy, and inquires into the nature of its consti- 
tution, contending, that the more artificial the state of society, the 
more must it be in the state which is most natural to man, for this 
must be so, since art is man’s very nature, and society never was, 
and never can be owing to the mere agency of philosopy. How 
national character is formed, constitutes a fresh subject of inquiry 
by the author who advances several arguments to prove that so- 
ciety is simply the creation of inequality, in other words, that ine- 
quality is an essential element of society, and that to withdraw it is 
to dissolve society. Not only then does man’s judgment enter into 
the causes of his actions and the causes which place him in parti- 
cular positions, but his imagination likewise furnishes causes by 
which both his actions and his position are affected. ' 

The author is now directed by the necessity of carrying on his 
narrative, to the resumption of its thread, and we find as we pro- 
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ceed, that Faith and Fealty, despairing of any improvement, retire 
from the earth, and lay before Magros a report of the experiment 
which they made in the terrestrial region. They describe their mor- 
tification at the unceasing triumphs of an unheard of scourge than 
which no calamity was ever more direful, “ y’cleped Cuance,” the 
mischievous power of which is thus described. 


‘From off the brow of kings it clutches crowns, 
And snaps the crosier of denouncing priests, 
And tramples on tribunals: hallowed tomes, 
Collected reason of a thousand ages, 

Hurls to the flames, and calls around on man 

To act without example—Edict dread ! 

The great machine of life it seems to stop : 

No certain laws control, no certain thoughts 
Impel the Being whose long travelled course 

The cynosure Experience guided sure. 

The pallid student flings away the book 

That once was Truth, and waits in silent wonder 
The future oracles: the artist quits 

The art that quitteth him, for useless now 

The skill is voted: baffled traders find 

The wants their fathers fed for many an age 
Are, strange to say, exhausted. Patient Labour 
Restless becomes, and sickens of the toil 

No certain guerdon waits. Study and Skill, 
Order’s choice offspring, on the teeming breast 
Begot of fruitful Prejudice, now shrivel, 

Fed by no nursing streams. The world is blank. 
The adamantine chain of generations— 

Its links are broken; nought connects the Present 
Or with the Past or Future; men become 

But as the summer flies that gild an hour, 

Then die and rot. Unto the self-same point 
CuanGE and Corruption drive their fatal course, 
Barbarity their goal ; and when thy form 
August upon the crumbling shape of Earth 

First lighted, quick Destruction’s subtle seed 
Were not more germinant than at this hour, 
When bold Subversion on his crafty face 

A gilded vizor claps, and dubs himself— 
Rerorm ! pp. 79—81. 


After thus enumerating the evils which drove them from the 
earth in the desperate condition already declared, Faith and Fealty 
offer their opinions at length as to the sacredness of a state. Of 
so much importance was it that a state should be upheld in mens’ 
minds, that even its faults should be viewed with the most profound 
reverence ; this is due to the state, no matter what becomes of the 
peculiar modification of the government which belongs to it. The 
encounter which they had with the monster Change is then given 
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in all its horrors, and every moment our pity is excited by the suffer- 
ings which they describe. For example, after having collected 
their chivalry to go forth and combat his fierce host, they found how 
unequal was their power to that of the enemy. They thus declare 
the fact. . 
‘Woe and shame are ours, 

For vain our effort, and our fate a stain 

Upon Heaven’s scutcheon. Jn his baffling grasp 

Our forms the monster seized. The bitter tale 

Oh! let me make it brief. Upon the sign, 

The holy sign, that stamps my hallowed brow, 

It spat, and with its burning slaver washed 

The cross from off my front: for Fealty there, 

Upon his crown a poisonous flame it breathed, 

And straight that bright and flashing diadem 

All black and grim became, as if the cirque 

Binding dim Pluto’s brow. Then on the Earth, 

Our lifeless frames it dashed, and its dread course 

Resistless urged !” p. 83. 


Under these distressing circumstances, it behoves the powerful 
Magros to bestir himself, and he finally determines to descend upon 
earth for the express purpose of destroying the hitherto uuconquer- 
able monster. During his terrestrial residence, Magros encounters 
Liridion the Genus of Federalism, and after some negociation they 
come to terms, and at last both agree to appear before the throne 
of Demorgogon and solicit from him a decree. Here the first book 
of the ‘Revolutionary Epick” terminates, and until we shall peruse 
the remainder, it wou!d be obviously superfluous to attempt to esti- 
mate the merits of the poem. 





Arr. VII.—Report on the State of Public Instruction in Prussia; ad- 
dressed to the Count de Montalivet, Peer of France, Minister of Public 
Instruction and Ecclesiastical Affairs. By Vicror Covstn, Peer of 
France, Counsellor of State, Professor of Philosophy, Member of the 
Institute, and of the Royal Council of Public Instruction ; with Plans 
of School Houses. ‘Translated by Saran Austin. 1 vol. 12mo. Lon- 
don. E. Wilson. 1834. 


Mrs. Austin deserves a great deal of praise for the determination 
with which she persevered in giving this book to the British public ; 
for, whatever may be its success in the world, she, at least, will 
obtain an abundant reward in the gratitude of every heart that 
beats for the good of mankind. Indeed, the work itself is a monu- 
ment of political wisdom. Who would have believed that it ema- 
nated from Prussia? Had we been kept ignorant of the real author 
we would have instantly concluded from its contents, that it was a 
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relic of either Greek or Roman genius newly found, and discovered 
to have been composed at an era, when either people had attained 
the most transcendant elevation of political wisdom. It has all the 
depth of Grecian sagacity ; it possesses the lofty and liberal spirit 
of Rome in her most palmy days. Some powerful influence acting 
on minds unconscious of their thoughts, must have been the source 
of such a system as is here displayed. May it not be the free spirit 
of the Saxon race still hovering over the people of the north ? 

The document which is now before us is, as the title declares, a 
report on the state of Public Instruction in Prussia, drawn by M. 
Cousin from Prussian records and his own examinations carried on 
in the above country, and translated into the English language. It 
appears that M. Cousin proceeded, in 1831, to Berlin for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the state of education in the kingdom of 
Prussia, the fame of which had sounded all through Europe. M. 
Cousin was first introduced to the Prussian Minister of Public In- 
struction, the Baron Von Altenstein who received him with great 
kindness, and afforded to him every assistance which he could com- 
mand. M. Cousin was admitted to the state offices and allowed to 
inspect whatever documents he pleased, either printed orin manuscript. 
He states that he did not depend alone on these documents, but 
as the Berlin University contained numerous gymnasia, and also 
departments in every stage of primary instruction, M. Cousin had 
the opportunity of personally verifying the truth of the ministerial 
accounts. M. Cousin likewise proceeded to Potsdam for the pur- 
pose of making himself acquainted with the details of the great 
Primary Normal School established there. The course adopted by 
M. Cousin in his inquiry was to procure the laws or regulations, 
and by dint of study to make himself complete master of them: in 
the next place he verified them, as we have already observed. 
About one hundred documents were thus placed in his hands and 
the whole were compared with his own observations. M. Cousin 
has digested the whole of the information acquired by him into four 
sections. The first relates to public instruction in general; the 
second to primary instruction ; the third to instruction of the se- 
cond degree, or what are called the gymnasia, the fourth to the higher 
order of instruction, or that which is given in the Universities. 

The minister of Public Instruction of Ecclesiastical and Medical 
Affairs in Prussia enjoys a rank and authority equal to those of 
his colleagues ; to him belongs not only the care of education, but 
that of the public exercise of religion, of secondary schools, of medi- 
cine, and of all the establishments connected with the public health. 

Previously to 1819, the business now enumerated, fell to the lot 
of the Minister of the Interior, but with great propriety it was 
turned over to a single minister, as the whole of the attention of 
one superintendent was indispensable to its due performance. Hence. 
the line of demarcation between the two functions may be thus 
stated: —The Minister of the Interior immediately controls all those 
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institutions which may be said to be merely practical applications 
of science, such as manufactures, commerce, public works, &c. and 
that too, though education be necessary, as it really is, to such ap- 
plications. But the limits of the office of this minister terminate 
exactly at the point where those of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion begins, and to the latter belongs every thing that is more par- 
ticularly of a moral and intellectual nature, the arts and sciences, for 
example. M. Cousin, in pointing out these distinctions, speaks 
with deep regret of the absence of a similar state of things in France. 

The Minister of Public Instruction acts in every part of the 
kingdom of Prussia ; he is the centre of a motion which pervades it 
from end to end; in each district a council sits, which is directed 
by his orders and uniformly communicates with him, and thus a 
system reigns throughout, according to which the slightest influence 
exerted at head quarters makes itself felt in the remotest extremi- 
ties. For the purposes of this system, the kingdom has been sepa- 
rated into distinct groups, these groups being several times subdi- 
vided, so that a chain of multiplied ramifications exists, which, how- 
ever multitudinous, still act under one general law of harmony. In 
each group, the whole series of gradations is found, so that in effect 
a child need scarcely leave his native place in any part of the coun- 
try in order to complete his education. The final or finishing stage 
is that of the University and the institutions of this denomination 
are so dispersed as to answer in the most admirable manner to the 
general convenience ; whilst, at the same time, nothing is sacrificed 
to secure this convenience. Thus, it having been found from the 
proximity of their position that one University, (that of Konigsberg) 
would suffice for East and West Prussia and Posen also, no other 
university was allowed in any of those districts: Silesia was satis- 
fied with the University of Breslaw, Saxony with Halle, Branden- 
burg with Berlin, Westphalia with the academy of Munster and 
the Rhenish provinces with the University of Bonn. These uni- 
versities have each their separate authorities ; they are elected by 
powers internal to each institution, superintended by the government, 
and immediately sanctioned by the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Such is the state of what may be regarded as the general authority 
of the institutions for education. But with respect to the immedi- 
ate body of superintendents in each case, we confess that we do not 
find by any means a clear account of it it this volume. A peculiar- 
ity, it appears, distinguishes Prussia in this respect from the re- 
mainder of the German states. It would take a great many pages 
were we to attempt to explain the peculiarity, and we are not quite 
sure that in the end our explanation would be intelligible. We shall 
proceed therefore with an account of the various stages of progress 
which a child makes from the commencement to the termination of 
his national education. | 

According to the laws of Prussia, every subject is bound, as an 
important part of his duty, to send his child to a primary school. 
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This can scarcely be treated as an obligation, because it is an act 
habitually performed by parents in Prussia, just-in the same way 
as parents in England have their children christened: every body 
has it done; the practice is universal, and is interwoven in the na- 
tional customs. In fact, so old, so established is it, that it is 
described by a single word in the German, School duty or school 
obligation, the original term being Schulpflichtigkit. Now, every 
parent who has a child, must send that child, at the proper age, to. 
the primary school ; and the only excuse which will avail the father 
for not doing so, (illness excepted,) is that he provides as good an 
education at home as the boy would receive in the public school. 
A series of laws, beautifully blending the noble principle of justice 
and humanity, has now existed some time in Prussia. As a neces- 
sary obligation accompanying the other, every parish is bound to 
establish a primary school within its precincts. In 1819, the Le- 
gislature of Prussia consolidated the laws relating to this whole 
subject, and laid down a specification for the conduct of parents, so 
luminous, so characteristic of a nation bent on the moral superiority 


of its people, that we do not hesitate to offer it to the reader’s best 
attention. 


« Parents or guardians are bound to send their children or wards to the 
public school; or to provide in some other manner that they receive a 
competent education. 

«Parents, or those on whom children are dependent, (and under this 
head are comprehended masters or manufacturers who have children as 
servants or as apprentices, at an age when they should go to school,) shall 
be bound to give them a suitable education, from their seventh year to 
their fourteenth inclusive*. The schoolmaster shall judge whether a child 
gives proofs of sufficient precocity to enter the school before that age, 
and the school-committee (Schulvorstand) shall grant an authority for its 
admission. A child who shall have gone through the whole course of 
elementary instruction before the age of fourteen, cannot be taken away 
from school by its parents without the permission of the committee, nor 
till after the members of the committee charged with the inspection of the 
school shall have proceeded to an examination of the pupil, which must 
be fully satisfactory as to morals and health. It is desirable that children 
who have quitted school, and have been confirmed and admitted to the 
communion, should attend the catechizing on Sundays at church for at 
least a year. This custom, which was formerly general, must be re- 
established wherever it has fallen into disuse. 

‘‘ Parents and masters who do not send their children, or those entrusted 
to their care, to a public school, must point out to the municipal authori- 
ties or school-committees, whenever they are required, what means they 
provide for the education of such children. 

“ Every year after Easter or Michaelmas, the committees and the mu- 
nicipal authorities shall make an inquiry concerning all the families lyin 
within their jurisdiction who have notoriously not provided for their child- 


* Five is the age fixed by the fundamental law; but seven is that at which education is 
rigidly enforced. , 
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ren that private education which they are bound to give them, in default 
of public education. For this purpose they shall make a census of all the 
children of age to go to school, The baptismal registers, and those of the 
civil authorities, shall be open to them at the commencement of every year, 
and the police must afford them every possible facility and assistance. 

“It is recognised as a principle, that in the country every child shall be 
sent to the school of the parish (Gemeinde), village, or school-association 

Schulverein) to which its parents belong. If the parents wish to send 
their children to any other school, or to give them a private education, 
they must declare the same to the school-committee ; and the permission 
cannot be refused them; provided always, that they pay the charges impo- 
= on them for the support of the school to which they would naturally 

elong. 

‘“‘ Parents and masters are bound to see that the children under their 
care regularly follow the school courses for the time prescribed by law. 
On the other hand, schoolmasters shall keep lists of attendance, according 
to a prescribed formula, which must be submitted to the school-committee 
every fortnight. 

‘“‘In order to facilitate to parents the execution of this law, and, at the 
same time, not to deprive then entirely of the assistance which their child- 
ren might afford them in their labours, the hours of lessons in the elemen- 
tary schools shall be arranged in such a manner as to leave the children 
several hours daily for domestic work. | 

“ Schoolmasters are forbidden, under very heavy penalties, to employ 
their scholars in the work of their own household. 

“All schools shall be shut on Sundays. The afternoons, between 
divine service and the catechism, may be devoted to gymnastic exercises. 

“Care is everywhere to be taken to furnish necessitous parents with 
the means of sending their children to school, by providing them with the 
things necessary for their instruction, or with such clothes as they stand 
in need of. 

“Tt is to be hoped that these facilities and helps, the moral and religious 
influence of the clergy, the wise counsels of members of the school-com- 
mittees and of the municipal authorities, will gradually lead the people to 
appreciate the benefits of a good elementary education, and will spread 
among the young that wish and thirst for knowledge, which will lead 
them to seek every means of acquiring it. 

“If, however, parents and masters neglect sending their children punc- 
tually to school, the clergymen must first explain to them the heavy re- 
sponsibility: which rests upon them; after that, the school-committee 
must summon them to appear before it, and address severe remonstrances 
tothem. No excuse whatever shall be deemed valid (exclusive of the 
proof that the education of the child is otherwise provided for), except 
certificates of illness signed by the medical man or the clergyman; the 
absence of the parents and masters which had occasioned that of the 
children; or, lastly, the want of the necessary clothing, funds for provid- 
ing which had not been forthcoming. 

‘‘ Tf these remonstrances are not sufficient, coercive measures are then 
to be resorted to against the parents, guardians, or masters. The child- 
ren are to be taken to school by an officer of the police, or the parents are 
to be sentenced to graduated punishments or fines; and in case they are 
unable to pay, to imprisonment or labour, for the benefit of the parish. 
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These punishments may be successively increased, but are never to exceed 
the maximum of punishment of correctional police. 

‘The fines are to be awarded by the school committee ; to be collected, 
if necessary, with the aid of the police, and paid into the funds of the 
committee. The execution of the other punishments rests with the 
police. 

* Whenever it shall be necessary to pass sentence of imprisonment, or of 
forced labour for the benefit of the parish, care shall be taken that the 
children of the persons so condemmed are not neglected while their pa- 
rents are undergoing the penalty of the law. 

“The parents who shall have incurred such sentences may, on the re- 
quest of the school-committees, and as an augmentation of punishment, be 
deprived of all participation in the public funds for the relief of the poor. 

“ Nevertheless, that part of the public relief which is given for the edu- 
cation of children, shall not be withdrawn from them; though it shall 
cease to pass through their hands. 

“They can have no share of any public relief, so long as they persist 
in not fulfilling the duties of Christian and conscientious parents towards 
their children. 

“ They shall be equally incapable of taking any part in the adminis- 
tration of the parish, or of holding any office connected with the church 
or the school. 

“Tf all these punishments are found ineffectual, a guardian shall be 
appointed specially to watch over the education of the children, or, in 
case they are wards, a co-guardian. 

“ Jewish parents, who obstinately refuse obedience to the competent 
authorities, may be deprived of their civil mghts in the provinces in 
which the edict of the 11th of May, 1812, is in force. 

‘Cases of marked negligence on the part of entire parishes, or of par- 
ticular families, may be mentioned in the published reports, without how- 
ever, naming individuals. 

« The protestant or catholic pastors are to judge for themselves how far 
to use their influence, according to the circumstances of the case. But 
they are earnestly to endeavour, especially in their sermons at the open- 
ing of schools, to persuade parents to give great attention to the educa- 
tion of their children, and to send them regularly to school; they may 
even make allusion to any striking instances of a neglect of these duties. 
Lastly, they shall admit no children to the conferences preparatory to 
confirmation and communion, who do not present certificates, attesting 
that they have completed their time at school; or that they are still in 


punctual attendance upon it; or that they are receiving, or have received, 
a private education.’’—pp. 25—30. 


Who is it that is accustomed to contemplate the frailty of human 
nature, and toentertain desperate’opinions of its susceptibility of ame- 
lioration, that will not pause at such testimonies as these of the 
god-like nature that must be, after this,really inherent in the human 
mind? Antiquity, with all its vast intellectual treasures, with all 
its prowess in the field of art, has nothing to compare to the fasci- 
nating virtue of a code like this, and even Europe, and her small 


island boasters of = sttperiority, may well blush when they 
VoL. IF. (1834) no. 1. r 
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eompare the vast inferiority of the station in which they stand m 
the moral scale to a country which they affect to look upon with 
contempt. 

Such is the first great obligation of every parent which the state 
imposes upon him in Prussia. The next, is that which affects 
every parent, not in his individual capacity, as before, but in his 
collective eharacter as a member of a parish, namely, the duty of 
establishing and supporting a primary school, the expense of 
which is to be maintained by that parish. Distinct laws are in force 
for compelling every parish to have an elementary school. This is 
not an absolute provision, such as would often defeat itself, but it is 
a conditional one, capable of being modified to circumstances, and 
thus we find, that if there be no adequate means in any given 
parish to erect a complete institution in which the whole scheme of 
good required by the laws shall be accomplished, then such an insti- 
tution shall be established as must melude the most indispensable 
of the ingredients of the scheme: in other words, the parish is 
required to do the best it can. ‘The arrangements required in this 


case are marked by the most sagacious and amiable considerations. 
They are the following :— 


“ Every town is bound to have at least one burgher or middle school, 
or more, according to its population. 

« Small towns, of less than fifteen hundred inhabitants, which cannot 
support the expense of a burgher school, are bound to have at least ele- 
mentary schools. Above all, they must have elementary schools of the 
lower class, in proportion to the number of children of both sexes of an 
age to go to school. 

“In case a town be not able to maintain separately, and in distinct 
buildings, an elementary school and a burgher school, it shall he — 
to use the inferior classes of the burgher school as elementary school : 
like manner, in case of necessity satisfactorily proved, the inferior ion 
of the gymnasium may be used as burgher school. 

“In every town or city in which there are several elementary schools, 
they shall be distributed over the several quarters of the town: neverthe- 
less, the inhabitants shall not be bound by their place of residence to send 
their children to one school rather than another. 

“In towns which have several schools of the several gradations or 
stages, the authorities shall be careful to organize them all conformably 
to the instructions given above, so that they may be connected together, 
and form a coherent whole. 

‘« Jewish residents in towns may establish schools at their own expense, 
on condition that they be organized, superintended and administered by 
them conformably with the present law. They may equally send their 
children to other schools; but they are not permitted to have any share 
in the management of those schools.”—p. 34. 


Other regulations, quite of the same admirable character follow; but 
we are without the power of placing them before the public, from the 
limitation to which our space is subjected. In the scheme which 
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suéceeds for providing for the support of these schools, nothing can 
be more pleasing than the evidences of care and forethought which 
they exhibit ; we shall merely mention, that they secure a suitable 
income for adequate teachers, and a provision for them when past 
the period of service ; an edifice properly furnished with respect to 
convemience and comfort for the purpose of teaching, and a suffi- 
elent space for healthy exercise in the intervals of occupation ; 
plenty of furniture, books, pictures, instruments, and all things 
necessary to facilitate the duties of the masters, and the labours of 
the little children. But there is another object in the maintenance 
of the school msisted on by the laws, which is sufficient to elicit a 
tear from the eye of any feelmg man, we mean the provision for 
sécuring pecuniary assistance to the necessitous scholars. Who is 
hot ready to bless the government of a country which thus stretches 
its wings from one extremity to the other, affording equal protec- 
tion to all ? 

The stage of primary instruction, which we are now considering, 
is the first or elementary one ; it is that which the child first comes 
in contact with when he sets out in his career of education. Now, 
here we find that there is a series of the nicest possible distinc- 
tions in the treatment of the child. He is first of all placed in an 
elementary school (Elementarschulen), where the whole object of 
the system is to develope the child’s faculties by affording him in- 
struction to a greater or less extent in those branches of know- 
ledge which are indispensable to the way of life to be adopted by 
him afterwards. There are, then, the burgher schools, where the 
child is brought to that point at which he can show, if he possesses 
it, an aptitude for classical studies or for some profession. When, 
then, a boy has shown this aptitude, the course is to send him to 
the gymnasia, where his education will be carried on to the point 
at which: boys, after receiving a classical and liberal course, are able 
to enter upon somé particular study, either purely scientific or pro- 
fessional, which he cart’ then pursue at a university, Flere, then, 
we have one’ sitigle system, consistmg’ of various stages, all con- 
nected with each other in a gradual manner, and all tending and’ 
co-opérating for the production of one and the same effect. The 
same laws and arrangements apply to female schools as to those of 
males, and the ordinances respecting the inculcating of religion are 
marked by a good sense and a wisdom, such as cannot be parallelled 
in any age or any country. ‘The following are the regulations to 
be enforced: in all the primary institutions :— 


1. “ Religious instruction, as a means of forming the moral character 
of children according to the positive truths of Christianity. 

2. “ The German language, and, in provinces where a foreign lan- 
guage is spoken, the language of the country, in addition to the German. 

3. “ The elements of geometry, together with tlie géneral principles of 
drawing. 

4. « @alctilation ard practical arithinetic. 
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5. ‘* The elements of physics, geography, general history, and espe- 
cially the history of Prussia. 

“Care must be taken to introduce and combine these branches of 
knowledge with the reading and writing lessons as much as possible, 
independently of the instruction which shall be given on those subjects 
specially. 

6. * Singing; with a view to improve the voices of the children, to 
elevate their hearts and minds, to perfect and ennoble the popular songs 
and church music or psalmody. 

7. “ Writing and gymnastic exercises, which fortify all the senses, and 
especially that of sight. 

8. “ The simplest manual labours, and some instructions in husbandry, 
according to the agriculture of the respectiy e parts of the country. 

‘* The instructions in religion, reading, writing, arithmetic and singing, 
are strictlyindispensable in every school. No school shall be considered, 
as a complete elementary school, unless it fulfil the whole scheme of in- 
struction just marked out. 

‘Every burgher school shall afford instruction on the following 
heads :— 

1. * Religion and morals. 

2. “« The German language, and at the same time the language of 
the country in the provinces not German; reading, composition, exer- 
cises in style, study of the national classics. In all the German part of 
the country, the modern foreign languages are an accessory branch of 
study. 

3. * Latin is taught to all the children, within certain limits, asa means 
of exercising their faculties and their judgment, whether they be or be 
not to enter the higher schools. 

4. “ The elements of mathematics, and especially a thorough course 
of practical arithmetic. 

5. * Physical science, as far as is sufficient to explain the most remark- 
able phenomena of nature. 

6. * Geography and _ history combined, in order to give some know- 
ledge of the earth, of the general history of the world, of the people 
who inhabit it, and the empires into which it is divided. Prussia, its 
history, laws, and constitution, shall form the subject of a special study. 

7. “ The principles of drawing shall be taught to all, concurrently 
— the lessons in physics, natural history, and geometry. 

“ Writing must be carefully attended to, and the hand trained to 
ate distinctly and neatly. 

“ The singing lessons shall be attended by all the pupils, not only 
with a view to form them to that art, but to qualify them to assist in the 
services of the church, with propriety and solemnity, by singing the 
psalms or choral music with correctness and judgment. 

10. “ Gymnastic exercises, adapted to the age and strength of the 
scholars.” —pp. 55—57. 


There are, then, means provided whereby the character and conduct 
of a boy at ocuacl may influence the whole of his life afterwards. 
Mesiees are required to take every pains to know the particular 
qualities of every one of their pupils ; every scholar obtains a cer- 
tificate stating his capacity, his dispositions moral and religious, 
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and these certificates are afterwards to be employed in the service 
of the boys when they negociate for commencing any business for 
life. ‘The greatest liberty of inquiry,—and of remonstrance, in 
case of necessity, is granted to parents who send their children to 
the schools, and the laws are peremptory and solemn in denouncing 
the slightest delay on the part of the authorities in listening to, 
and not duly investigating such complaints. The greatest possible 
publicity is also enjoined to be given, in order that public atten- 
tion might be directed to the progress of the school; for this 
purpose the masters are required to have examinations of the boys 
in public ; and further, to make out reports from time to time of 
the state of education. But, in the case of female schools, the 
regulations state that, as girls are destined by nature for a quiet 
and retired life, these exercises and trials shall take place only in 
the presence of their masters and parents, but are never to be 
made public in schools. The portion of them which concludes by 
a general recommendation, has the following beautiful passage. :— 
“In all the parishes of the kingdom, without exception, the clergymen 
of every Christian communion shall seize every occasion, whether at 
church, or during their visits to schools, or in their sermons at the open- 
ing of classes, of reminding the schools of their high and holy mission, 
and the people of their duties towards the schools. The authorities, the 
clergy, and the masters shall unite their efforts to strengthen the ties of 
respect and attachment between the people and the school, so that the 
people may « ccustom themselves more and more to regard education as 


one of ‘the essential conditions of public life, and may daily take a deeper 
interest in its progress.”’—pp. 61, 62. 


The system of regulations for training up the persons who are 
to teach in the primary schools, the mode of their appointment, 
their promotion or their punishment, form the subjects of another 
highly interesting section of this report. We lament that it is not 
in our power, for want of room, to pursue the details of this history. 
We may, however, mention, that in all cases a preference is giveu 
to those masters who have been bred up in the normal schools. 
Another important section, is that which refers to the government 
of the system of primary instruction. Well adjusted, and ad- 
mirably fitted for harmonious movement as the mechanism of the 
primary schools is, still it is not to be expected that the uniform 
motion of it will go on if left merely to itself. Hence, an admi- 
nistration which shall watch over and animate the whole machinery 
has been appointed. 

From the preceding facts, it is evident that the basis of edu- 
cation, of national instruction throughout Prussia, is a public system 
of teaching. ‘The subject of education is by far too important a 
one to be left to the caprice or peculiar disposition of any parent, 
and therefore the Prussian government, acting upon a noble recog- 
nition of its real duties, takes this matter into its own hands, and 
establishes the means of diffusing instruction to all who choose to 
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accept of it. A brilliant example worthy the imitation of the other 
Kuropean nations! Byt whilst public schools are thus set up as 
means destined for the general community, still there is no inten- 
tion on the part of the rulers to interfere with those who choose to 
adopt a system of instruction of their own. Thus, private schools 
are protected; but then are subject, first, to an obligation tq give 
notice to the state, and, next, to a general supervision hy the state, 
which, however, never interferes with the details of their manage- 
ment. The wisdom of all this is truly wonderful, and the mind 
will be exceedingly perplexed to account for the singular fact, that 
it was an absolute king who issued this law, and that it was a 
minister exempted from responsibility who advised it. Still there 
is no trace in it of any feeling which might naturally be thought to 
influence its authors; there is no aristocratic spirit, no desire 
of centralization, no appearance whatever of a wish to maintain 
the despotism of office. M. Cousin has a long commentary on the 
portion of the Prussian law relating to education, which has been now 
laid before our readers, and he earnestly labours by arguments and 
appeals to the feelings of his correspondent to have a similar system 
establishedin France. With respect to the number of primary schools 
in Prussia, it appears that no estimate can be arrived at except by 
a series of observations made during a comparatively long course 
of years. Even in 1821, the kingdom contained 2,462 town 
sltsbels, and 17,623 village schools, the number of masters in each 
being respectively 3,745, ond 18,140. In 1825, a new census was 
made, ackording to which it appeared that in the whole Prussian 
monarchy the number of souls amounted to 12,256,725; of these 
the children under fourteen years of age amounted to 4,487,461, 
which gives for every 1,000 inhabitants 366 children, the latter 
being about 11-30ths of the whole population. If we suppose that 
the public schools receive boys whose age begins at seven, then the 
conclusion will be, that 3-7ths of the 4,000,000 and nearly a half 
of children, or 1,923,200 are capable of receiving the benefits of 
education. Itis a most satisfactory result to find that the number 
of children actually receiving the benefit of primary schools, is a 
very near approximation indeed to the number capable of being edu- 
cated. This fact shows how sensibly alive the people universally 
are in Prussia, to the value of the government which they obey, 
because they second, with evident design, the arrangements of that 


government. The census of 1825 gives the followimg items of 
children attending the schools : 


B In Elementary schools . . . 822,077 
ey In Burgher schools. . . . . 49,169 





871,246 
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Girls In Elementary schools . . . 755,922 
— In Burgher schools . . . . 987,050 
792,972 

Total children in schools . . 1,664,218 


Here, then, we find, that of every fifteen children no less than 
thirteen actually attend the public schools, and it is most probable 
that the other two, or at least five out of every six of them are 
educated in private schools, or by tutors in the houses of their 
arents. What a splendid spectacle is this for the philanthropist ! 
hat a reward is in store for those who have been instrumental in 
producing such a magnificent scheme of improvement. 

The training of schoolmasters, to which we have before alluded, 
is chiefly effected by means of w hat are called normal schools, and 
the expenses of these are defrayed partly by the State and partly 
by the funds contributed by the departments. Nothing can exhibit 
the minuteness to which the beautiful system of Prussian education 
is carried in its useful operation, better than the distribution of 
these normal schools, of which the following is an outline: 


“The small normal schools differ, generally, from the large, not only 
in the number of pupils, which is much smaller, but above all as being 
nurseries of village shoolmasters for the very poorest parishes. This is 
their proper object; this it is which gives them so peculiar a character, 
so profound a utility. The great schools, it is true, furnish masters for 
the country as well as for the towns; and their pupils,—those at least who 
receive the stipendia, or exhibitions,—are for many years at the disposal 
of the government, which sends them where it likes; a right which, from 
the well-known rigour of the Prussian government in making all public 
servants work, we may be sure it exercises. But in every country there 
are parishes so poor, that one would hesitate to send a schoolmaster of any 
eminence to live in them; and yet it is precisely these miserable villages 
which stand in the greatest need of instruction to improve their condi- 
tion. This need then, the small normal schools are destined to supply. 
They labour for these poor and backward villages. To this their whole 
organization, their studies, their discipline, are to be directed. Unques- 
tionably, the great normal schools of Prussia are entitled to the highest 
respect ; but never can there be veneration enough for these humble la- 
bourers in the field of public instruction, who, as I have said, seek obseu- 
rity rather than fame; who devote themselves to the service of poverty 
with as much zeal as others to the pursuit of riches, since they toil for the 
poor alone; and who impose restraints on every personal desire and feel- 
ing, while others are excited by all the stimulants of competition. They 
cost scarcely anything, and they do infinite good. Nothing is easier to 
establish_—but on one condition, that we find directors and pupils capa- 
ble of the most disinterested, and, what is more, the most obscure devo- 
tion to the cause. Such devotion, however, can be inspired and kept 
alive by religion alone. Those who can consent to live for the service 
of men who neither know nor can appreciate them, must keep their eyes 
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stedfastly fixed on heaven: that witness is necessary to those who have 
no other. And, accordingly, we find that the authors and directors of 
these small schools are almost all ministers of religion, inspired by the 
spirit of Christian love, or men of singular virtue, fervent in the cause 
of popular education. In these humble institutions, every thing breathes 
Christian charity, ardour for the good of the people, and poverty. I shall 


lay before you a description of two ;—one hidden in a suburb of Stettin, 
and the other in the village of Pyritz in Pomerania. 

“Stettin has a large normal school, instituted for the training of masters 
for the burgher schools. An excellent man, Mr. Bernhardt, school-coun- 
cillor (Schulrath) in the council of the department, was the more power- 
fully struck by the necessity of providing for the wants of the country 
schools. He founded a small normal school for this sole purpose, and 
placed it, not in a town, but in a suburb called Lastadie ; he laid down 
regulations for its government.”—pp. 169—171. 

* The second small normal school of this description was founded in 
1824, in honour of Otto, Bishop of Bamberg, who introduced Christianity 
into Pomerania, having baptized 4000 Pomeranians in 1124 near the 
fountain of Pyritz. When the minister of public instruction granted the 
licence for its establishment, he made it a condition that the students 
should be instructed in agriculture, not merely as a recreation, but as 
essential to their destination; that they should be bound to study garden- 
ing, the cultivation of fruit-trees, and of silk-worms. The special super- 
intendence of this house is entrusted to the pastor of the place. The 
regulations resemble those of Lastadie in many respects, but go into 
greater detail, and are perhaps still more austere as to discipline.”’—p. 176. 


such is the spirit by which all the normal schools of Prussia 
wre governed, a spirit, says M. Cousin, which seems to be dic- 
tated by St. Vincent de Paule. An accurate yearly report of the 
state of these schools is required every year by the state. But in 
order to give us a notion of the actual business of the normal 
schools, M. Cousin undertakes to present to us an actual account 
of what he himself witnessed in the primary normal school of 
Potsden. There were in this school, at the period of his visit, just 
eighty pupils, all boarding in the house. The yearly payment 
amounted to 48 thaler (7/. 4s.) About half the students pay this 
sum, whilst the others have exhibitions amounting to the whole, or 
to only half that sum. ‘There are one director and five masters in 
the establishment, all lodged in it; the former has 159/. a-year, 
being 1060 thaler, whilst the latter have progressively each 530,480, 
400,220, and 200 thaler ; in tuis sum the allowance for wood is not 
included. A garden is maintained here, and a gardener, who gives 
instruction in the art: there isin it a hbrary, and a small cabinet of 
mineralogy and natural history; there are also instruments for 
illustrating geographical and astronomical lessons, and a fine organ, 
on which every one of the pupils is expected to play. . M. Cousin 
tells us further, that each study has its piano-forte ke a small col- 
lection of books, and he then nee on his description as follows :— 


* T have said that there are eighty students: at least a hundred appli- 
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cants for admission present themselves yearly, out of whom twenty-six or 
twenty-seven are chosen,—about the same number as quit the school. “No 
one can be admitted before the age of seventeen or eighteen, but the 
may enter considerably later; and I have seen students as old as four-and- 
twenty. Before they are admitted they undergo an examination, which 
is a trial of strength, from the identity of the subjects it embraces, and 
the number of competitors. During the three years of residence at the 
school, liability to military service is suspended. At the end of three 
years there is a parting examination; those who go through it with credit 
are entered as candidates for the mastership of an elementary or burgher 
school. 

“ The punishment for any offence is, first,an admonition of the director 
in private ; secondly, before the conference of schoolmasters, which takes 
place every week: if the bad conduct continues, the culprit is subjected 
to a trial or investigation, and finally expelled. 

‘The course of instruction is very solid, and at the same time very 
extensive ; as has been seen in the fundamental plan, which forms part of 
the preceding report, and by the annexed table containing the prospectus, 
or scheme, of the lessons for the summer half-year of 1831. 

“TI saw this scheme in action. The spirit which dictated the arrange- 
ment and distribution of the tuition is excellent, and equally pervades all 
the details. The normal course, which occupies three years, is composed, 
for the first year, of studies calculated to open the mind, and to inculcate 
on the pupils good methods in every branch, and the feeling of what is the 
true vocation of a primary teacher. This is what is called the formal 
instruction, in opposition to the material or more positive instruction of 
the second year, in which the pupils go through special studies of a ver 
solid kind, and learn considerably more than they will generally be called 
upon to teach. The third year is entirely practical, and is devoted to 
learning the art of teaching. 

‘** As appears from the prospectus, the musical instruction is carried to 
a very high point, There are few students who have not a violin, and 
many of them leave the school very good organists and piano-forte 
players. Singing is particularly cultivated. The course of instruction 
embraces not only a little botany, mineralogy, physical science, natural 
history, and zoology, but exercises in psychology and logic, which tend to 
give the young men the philosophy of that portion of popular education 
entrusted to their care. I was present at several lessons; among others, 
one on history and chronology, in which, out of courtesy to me, the pupils 
were interrogated on the history of France, particularly during the reigns 
of Charles IX., Henry III., and Henry IV.—a period of which protes- 
tantism is so important a feature. The young men answered extremely 
well, and seemed perfectly familiar with the dates and leading facts. I 


say nothing of the gymnastic courses, as Prussia is the classic land of 
those exercises.” —pp. 269—271. 


Gardening is taught in most schools, and in some swimming, as 
in the case of Potsdam, there being a swimming-school established 
before the Berlin gate during the proper season. 

M. Cousin enters at great length into the details of the manner 
in which the Prussian system could be best adapted to France. 
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He proposes that the whole foundation of education should consist 
of a basis of religion rather of Christian instruction. ‘ Leaving,” 
he says ,— 


“to the curé, or to the pastor of the place, the care of instilling 
the doctrines peculiar to each communion, we must constitute religion a 
special object of instruction, which must have its place in each year of the 
normal course; so that at the end of the entire course, the young masters, 
without being theologians, may have aclear and precise knowledge of the 
history, doctrines, and, above all, the moral precepts of Christianity. 
Without this, the pupils, when they become masters, would be incapable 
of giving any other religious instruction than the mechanical repetition 
of the catechism, which would be quite insufficient. I would particularly 
urge this point, Sir, which is the most important and the most delicate of 
all. Before we can decide on what should constitute a true primary 
normal school, we must determine what ought to be the character of a 
simple elementary school, that is, a humble village school. The popular 
schools of a nation ought to be imbued with the religious spirit of that 
nation. Now without going into the question of diversities of doctrine, 
is Christianity, or is it not, the religion of the people of France? It can- 
not be denied that it is. I ask, then, is it our object to respect the religion 
of the people, or to destroy it? If we mean to set about destroying it, 
then, I allow, we ought by no means to have it taught in the people’s 
schools, But if the object we propose to ourselves is totally different, we 
must teach our children that religion which civilized our fathers ; that 
religion whose liberal spirit prepared, and can alone sustain, all the great 
institutions of modern times.”—pp. 288, 289. 


M. Cousin says, that a knowledge of the schools of Europe, of 
which he has obtained, by experience, a great deal of information, 
has authorised him to believe that no good schools can exist where 
the spirit of Christian charity is absent, and that in Holland, Scot- 
land, and Germany, where all the systems are profoundly religious, 
education flourishes. The little quantity of popular instruction 
found in Italy is given by the priests ; ws in France, he adds, the 
best schools for the poor are those of the brothers of the Christian 
doctrine. “ I am not ignorant, Sir,” concludes M. Cousin in 
closing his report, “ that this advice will grate on the ears of many 


‘‘ persons, and that I shall be thought extremely devot at Paris, Yet it is 
not from Rome, but from Berlin, that I address you. The man who 
holds this language to you is a philosopher, formerly disliked, and even 
persecuted, by the priesthood: but this philosopher has a mind too little 
affected by the recollection of his own insults, and is too well acquainted 
with human nature and with history, not to regard religion as an inde- 
structible power ; genuine Christianity, as a means of civilization for the 
people, and a necessary support for those on whom society imposes irk- 
some and humble duties, without the slightest prospect of fortune, without 
the least gratification of self-love.”’—pp. 291, 292. 


There is a supplement to this report, made in 1831, by the same 
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author, but we are sorry at our inability to carry the subject further. 
We are sure that it is only necessary for us to point aut the work 
in question to the attention of the intelligent portion of the public 
to induce them to peruse the exposition of a system which is of 
such extraordinary importance to this country. 





Art. VIII1.—The History and Principles of Banking. By James *VILLiam 
Gi_Bart, Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 1 yol, 8vo. 
London; Longman, Rees, and Co. 1834, 


In giving to this work the title of ‘Grammar of Banking,” we 
only adopt the description of the author himself, and he tells us, 
that the general reader may here acquire a competent knowledge 
of most of the facts and principles connected with the subject of 
banking. 

Mr. Gilbart divides his subjeet into three series of sections, 
which successively relate to these three general subjects ; namely, 
the history, and next the constitution of banks, and lastly, the 
principles of banking. ‘This practice is traced to the earliest times 
of which any account has been handed down to us. We trace it 
in the Bible, in the ancient Babylonian, Egyptian, and Jewish 
times, also in Greece and Rome. Modern banking originated in 
Italy, or more properly speaking, the Roman system was revived 
there. The Jews in Lombardy, who practised banking, had benches 
in the market places, called bancos, or benches: hence the word 
banking. It fell, however, principally into the handg of the Flo- 
rentines. When a banker failed, his bench was broken by the po- 
pulace, and thus was he literally a bankrupt. These, however, 
were all private banks, and it is supposed, that such existed in 
almost every commercial country. ‘The first bank of a publie na- 
ture, was that of Venice, which is said to have been established 
about the middle of the 12th century. This was followed up by one 
in Barcelona in 1349, in Genoa in 1407, and in Amsterdam in 
1609. 

Banking, according to the present practice, consists of four prin- 
cipal branches :—the exchanging, the lending, the borrowing, and 
the transmitting of money. These departments were all the gra- 
dual work of time, each being added after a long interval. Accord- 
ingly, the first branch, that of exchanging money is the most ancient. 
In England, for many centuries, the only coin used was silver ;— 
copper formed no coin until 1609. Gold was coined first in 1344. 
Money lending from the earliest times was subject to great oppo- 
sition, because, in general, it was incorporated with an attempt at 
extortion on the part of the lender. Mr. Gilbart gives a full history 
of the foundation and proceedings of the Bank of England, in 
chronological order. This account is followed by descriptions of the 
London ae Tie establishments, the country banks, joint stock, &c. 
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The government of the Bank of England, we are informed, is 
entirely in the hands of the Directors who may change it as they 
please. Mr. Gilbart adds the following :— 


“The only check upon their proceedings consists in the publicity of 
their measures, the half-yearly meetings of their proprietors, and the 
communications between the court and the government. The directors 
are elected by the proprietors of bank stock, at a general meeting. Eight 
directors go out and eight come in every year. The eight that come in 
are commended by the whole court, that is, a “house list” is sanctioned 
by the court; and though the proprietors are not required to vote for the 
names included in the list, yet these persons have always been elected. The 
qualification for governor is 4000/. bank-stock, deputy-governor 3000/., 
director 2000/. The directors are not usually large holders of bank- 
stock : none of them hold more than the qualification. The governor 
and deputy-governor are appointed by the directors, and usually continue 
in office for a year. The senior directors of the bank, who have passed 
the chair, form a select committee: to these are added, the director im- 
mediately succeeding by rotation to the deputy chair. The governor 
and the select committee have the management of the bank in the inter- 
vals between the sittings of the court, but nothing of consequence is done 
without the knowledge and concurrence of the court of directors. 

“ At the weekly meeting of the court of directors there is a statement 
read of the actual position of the bank in every department, of its securi- 
ties, of its bullion, and of its lia! ilities. There is a committee of treasury 
who may suggest any measure they think fit for the consideration of the 
court. The daily transactions of the bank are conducted by a committee of 
three, assisted by the governor or deputy-governor; no responsible action 
is taken by the committee without reference to the governor. All bills 
presented for discount are presented before that daily committee, and 
they determine upon the bills to be discounted. There is also a Wednes- 
day’s committee for London notes, which consists of nine or ten directors : 
all London notes pass before that committee on Wednesday. The bullion 
is purchased by the governor, who considers that he has no power to re- 
fuse the issue of notes for gold bullion brought to him at the bank. The 
purchasing price of gold has been fixed, for the last three years, at 3/. 17s. 
9d. per ounce. The price of silver is regulated by the course of the fo- 
reign exchanges.””—pp. 91, 92. 


The London banks have long ceased to be banks of circulation, 
and are now for the most part, banks of deposit, also of discount, and, 
thirdly, of agency to country bankers. ‘The country banks are 
banks of deposit, of discount, and of remittance, besides which the 
principal are also banks of circulation. ‘They allow interest on de- 
posits, discount bills, and conduct business through the agency of 
London bankers, and receive dividends for fundholders in their 
neighbourhood. A power of attorney is sent by the holder in the 
country, to the London agent of the next country banker whom 
the holder employs. The London banker obtains the dividends, 
and placing them to the account of the country banker, the latter 
can pay them over to the fundholder. This process saves an im- 
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mensity of trouble, and by this advantage, has no doubt, tended 
very much to induce persons in the country to lodge their property 
in the funds. The usual terms between the country and the London 
bankers under such circumstances, are, that the former pay the 
latter, either by allowing a balance, by a commission, or by a 
yearly sum. If the balance be the mode adopted, then the coun- 
try banker agrees to leave a certain sum in the hands of the Lon- 
don banker, for which no interest accrues. The amount of this 
sum is various, but when fixed, then should the country banker at 
any time leave less than the stipulated sum, the London banker 
charges interest for the proportion of the deficiency ; on the con- 
trary, if a surplus remain in the hands of the London banker any 
time, then an interest is allowed to the country banker, on a scale 
agreed on between the parties. Supposing that the original terms 
are a commission, then the country banker pays a certain rate of 
commission at the end of every year. Some country bankers pay a 
fixed sum, which of course is pretty equal to that given by the 
other means. 

Joint-stock banks, are very well worthy of public attention, in- 
asmuch as they present invitations to the uninitiated public to join 
them. Their origin and conditions are well known. Those who 
take the most favourable view of this latter species of bank, allege 
that they have the great advantage of inevitable security, which 
does not belong to a private banker, and also that they are not so 
liable to what are called runs. The way in which these two impres- 
sions are justified, are thus explained by the author. With respect 
to the first point, the security afforded by the joint-stock banks, 
Mr. Gilbart makes the following statement :— 


“ That a bank having a great number of partners should be more se- 
cure than a bank consisting of only a few partners, seems a very obvious 
proposition ; and it has received abundant confirmation from the nume- 
rous failures that have occurred among the bankers in England, and the 
few failures that have occurred in Scotland. This is a fact that demon- 
strates the superior security of joint-stock banks. Ifa bank of this kind 
has a charter, it must previously possess a large fund, which forms a gua- 
rantee for the punctual payment of its notes or deposits. If the bank 
have no charter, then every individual shareholder is answerable for all 
the debts of the bank to the whole extent of his property, as fully as though 
he had incurred those debts himself. In either case the security is greater 
than can be offered by any one individual, or by any four or five indivi- 
duals, however respectable they may be.’’—p. 104. 


In reference to the other notion, that of the joint-stock bank 
being less liable to runs, the author observes as follows :— 


“ But the banker may be good, and yet the run may cause him to stop 
payment. In this case, though the banker may ultimately pay the whole 
of his debts, yet this stoppage will produce for a while the same effects as 
though he were insolvent. But it is possible that he might have been 
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sotvérit before the ran, anid have been refdered insolvent by the run. 
The sacrifices hé thay have beer conipelled to make for the purposé of 
raising the money in time to meet the demand, may have absorbed the 
whole of his property. 

“ Now, what is it that eaus¢s a run? Ht is merely an apprehension 
that the banker eahnot discharge the whole of his obligations, and hence 
each creditor tries to be first, that he may secure the full amount of hig 
own claim. But no apprehension of this kind can exist m reference to 
a joint-stock bank. Every body knows that all the partners are liable 
for the debts of the bank to the full extent of their property ; and each 
cYeditor feeling dssured that even should the bank fail his property is se- 
cure, abstains front engaging in a run whereby he can gain no advantage. 

“Anothet advantage which joint-stock banks are alleged to possess, 
consists in the prudence of their management. 

« A jom#-stock bank is rhanaged by a board of directors, men of cha- 
racter dnd ability, who are chosen fo’ fill the office from thei swpérior 
knowledge of mercantile and bankmg business. The united knowledge 
and. wisdom of a number of individuals must he greater than that of two’ 
or three individuals. They are not so liable to be imposed upon by false: 
representations, to be deluded by false reasonings, or to be biasséd by 
personal attachments. As among many persons there is sure to be a 
difference of opinion on almost every question brought before them, it is: 
certain that no measure will be adopted without having first received a 
full discussion. | 

“On the other hand, the management of a private bank is too frequently 
eritrtsted to one or two of the partner's’; men who cannot be expected to 
act with the caution and prudence of am elected body, answerable for their 
coriduct to the great: body’ of proprietors; men, too, who have their preju- 
dices: to indulge, their friends to please, and their partialities to gratify.” 
—p. 105, 106. 


The branch banks are those which are formed by joint-stock 
banks, or by the Bank of England, and their character will of 
course depend on the parent bank. It is, therefore, safer than the 
private bank, because if any run: is upon it, the directors or proprie- 
tots: of the head‘ bank are liable for the branch. Thus its: resources 
would be far more’ ample than those of any private bank could 
possibly be. It is probable too, that the branch bank would be’ 
able to do busitiess on lower terms than other banks, and that it 
would give the benefit of that ability to the public. A branch bank 
that: pays mterest on deposits, may also give higher interest than 
the others, because the money can be applied at the other banks 
belonging to the same connection; it will also be able to return the 
deposit at a shorter notice, because the bank has all the funds of 
the whole bank to:call upon in case of necessity. It is obvious, too, 
that if a bank have many branches, each of these can circulate its 
drafts arrongst all, atid thus the bills of one may be discounted at 
another at a great distance. A't present, in the private banks, bills 
drawn by ore bank in a particular towii of city, on another in the 
country, must’ be riad@ payable in’ London. Tlie rate of profit ex 
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pected by a branch bank, is much less than that with whick a private 
banker would be satisfied. Hence a branch bank may be esta- 
blished very well in a locality which would not answer at all for a 
private bank: it may be also very useful in places where there are 
no persons of sufficient wealth to contemplate a joint-stock bank. 
But ifa branch bank be opened im such places, it may do a vast deal 
of benefit, asthe eagerness for some such convenience as a bank, will 
necessarily give rise to attempts to form them, such attempts being 
sure to be injurious failures. There have been instances where 
shopkeepers in towns, have ventured to become bankers, but desti- 
tute not only of adequate capital, but also of necessary knowledge 
of the business, they have been the victims with others, whom they 
have drawn into their folly. 

Such is the superiority of a branch bank over a private bank, 
and next let us compare the former with an independent joint stock 
bank in any given place. It is manifest that the joint stock bank 
will bear very nearly on a relation as respects the branch bank, very’ 
analagous to that which the private bank bore in the former case. 
The security however of both will be about the same, still we 
should say we preferred the branch, all other things being ever 
equal. A branch bank, it is most likely, would seldom act without 
referring to some other responsibility than their own, the directors 
of the head bank for example. This consideration alone, would 
give a caution to it in its proceedings, which would secure the 
establishment from the risks that the private friendships or imdivi- 
dual want of discretion in the immediate governors for the time, 
might produce in the too easy grants of loans or other accomo-+ 
dations. 

But undoubtedly every branch bank has this powerful objectior 
attached to it, that its strict allegiance is due to: a foreign power : 
foreign, we mean from the interests of its locality, supposing’ that 
locality to be capable at any time of having interests inconsistent 
with those of the head bank. Im such a case the branch bank 
would be bound to be an enemy in the camp, and in being so might 
produce no little embarrassment. ‘Take for example, the case of a 
branch bank that habitually discounted on such safe, but still easy 
terms as were of the greatest convenience to the commercial inha+ 
bitants of the place of its establishment. The principal bank is 
called on to raise a loan for government ; it sends word to the 
branch bank to diminish by one half its discounts. It is-clear that 
the convenience of the inhabitants of the town must at once be sacri- 
ficed to the intentions of the branch bank connexion. Branch 
banks are likely on some occasions not to be in a condition to - 
dite business in as quick a time as may: be indispensible to the suc- 
cess: of the object for which their inteference is solicited. A new 
case occurs ; it must be sent to the greater authorities, in order that 
they should. determine the rule to be pursued. We are told by the 
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author that the Bank of England has now eleven ramifications : he 
adds an account of the business which they actually perform. 


“The business of the branches consists in discounting bills; in receiv- 
ing deposits; in issuing bills on the London bank, at tw enty-one days 
after date ; and in the transmission of money to and from London. Each 
branch issues its own notes, which are payable at the place of issue, and 
in London. The rate of discount is the same as in London; no interest 
is allowed on deposits; no charge is made for a twenty-one day bill on 
the parent establishment: but if money be lodged at the branch, to be re- 
ceived the following day in London; or lodged in London, to be received 


at the branch; a charge is made for commission, unless the parties have 
accounts at the branch.” —p. 114. 


Banks of deposit, such as those of London, as we have already 
shown, are trades, or commercial dealings or trafickings, which 
have this apparently obnoxious aspect about them, that they are 
carried on altogether with other people’s money. All such banks 
necessarily possess their own substantial capital; that which they 
mutually contributed on their first association, and that which they 
have been able to accumulate in their own possession in conse- 
quence of the confidence reposed in them by depositors. ‘There 
are, however, other ways of raising this second or borrowed capital, 
besides the mode of deposit ; these are those, first of issuing notes, 
and secondly of drawing bills. Mr. Gilbart puts the matter in a 
familiar light by saying, “ if a person lend me 100/. for nothing, 
and I lend that 100/. to another person at four per cent, to be paid 
to me for interest, then I[ shall have, after the lapse of twelve 
months, 4/. by the transaction. But if, instead of my lending the 
100/. to the second party, I merely sign my name to a promise to 
pay him so much at the end ofa year, he will give me the 4/. at the 
end of the year all the same. Again, ifa gentleman brings me 100/. 
and tells me to send that in a month’s time to London, ‘then I may 
lend that sum for the month perhaps to some considerable profit to 
myself.” 

a in fact, is the plain history ofa country bank, its profits 
depending altogether on the greater or less amount of this borrowed 
capital, for to be merely laying out their own substantial capital at 
interest would be nothing whatever, because the bankers would get 
no more than the market rate of interest, and this they would have 
had, just as certainly, without incurring the expences of a bank. 
So that in point of fact, if after deducting from the whole of the 
returns the substantial capital, the reasonable interest of that capl- 
tal, and then the amount of the capital, if after this subtraction we 
repeat, there is no remainder, then the bank has been incurring 
expense in vain, and it would be better for it to give up the game at 
once. 

A bank of circulation, we have to remind the reader, is a bank 
that issues notes. A bank of deposit, is a bank that receives lodg- 
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ments of cash. How do these banks then form the capital on which 
they are to prey as it were? Every body with spare cash, who 
wishes to get rid, under particular circumstances, of the anxious bur- 
den of a box of sovereigns, will proceed to the bank of deposit, and 
Jeave it there. Landlords, farmers, and persons who receive and 
pay sums pretty often, will ‘go to [those banks. ‘These little sums 
which were unfruitful in the pockets of the owners, when brought 
into association with each other, compose a pretty good sized heap. 
Now, all this money will not be wanted immediately. The banker 
will generally make a shrewd guess as to how much he should put 
into his office to answer present draughts upon him, but with the 
rest he can discount bills, or employ the money in some other way 
for the time which he calculates on being able to retain it. Now 


were this bank, instead of being one of deposit, were it, we say, one 


of circulation, then these several sums would remain unproductive 
in the hands of various persons, and the banker in such a case, if 
he discount bills, will issue his own promissory notes. In fact, 
whatever difference there may be in these two practices, that of 
the bank of deposit, and that of the bank of circulation, there is 
none whatever in the result : because in both instances a capital is 
created in the same way, namely, by the discount of bills. The 
parties who are accommodated in this way by their bills being dis- 
counted, whoever they may be, traders, merchants, farmers, &c., 
are very little concerned therefore as to the nature of the source 


where they find the facilities for procuring money.. Mr. Gilbart 


says, that if we suppose that in each case, in the circulation and 
deposit the banking capital created, amounted to 50,000/., the 
result would be, that the circulation bank would increase the actual 
capital in the market by that sum—50,000/. Now in the other 
case, the 50,000/. would not g» at all to the increase of the money 
of the district, but that whole sum will be as it were put in motion, 
whereas if it were not so dealt with, it would have remained alto- 
gether idle. But then the result is still the same in both cases : 
for the rapidity that is given to the circulation of money in one 
instance, is just the same in its consequences as the increase of the 
actual money in the other instance. And here Mr. Gilbart 
shrewdly proves that the circulating banks, the banks which issue 
notes cannct be the sole cause, as is often said by.ignorant persons, 
of high prices, over-trading, and speculation, for it is evident, that 
such consequences are at least equally liable to be produced by banks 
of deposit. 

Banks of remittance are those which are peculiar to rude states 
of society, such as are found in the East at the present day. Trade 
in the eastern parts of the world is carried on between very distant 
places by merchants, who form amongst themselves associations of 
considerable number ; they meet at fixed times and places, and 
from the latter proceed to the country where they are to carry on their 
traffic. When arrived there, they always sell their goods for ready 
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money, and with that money they purchase other goods which they 
bring back. This was the practice of the Eastern merchants who 
formed the immense caravans which formerly traded between 
Furope and India; and there are caravans now trading between 
Egypt and Mecca, precisely on the same principle. The whole of 
the transactions are carried on in ready money, and the bankers in 
this case, are simply persons who change money giving in exchange 
that of their own for that of other countries. We may easily sup- 
pose that this was the original way in which all commerce was 
carried on, and if we assume this as a fact, we shall easily under- 
stand the course of the improvements which in this day we so 
abundantly enjoy. It is evident that to carry a good sum of money 
in coin from one country to another very distant one, imposes great 
labour, to say nothing of any other inconvenience, on the carrier. 
If we suppose that this practice was felt very irksome in England, 
we may then see that it was very natural for ingenuity to be exer- 
cised for the purpose of supplying a remedy. Now it was actually 
found out, that if a man in the country wanted to send one hundred 
pounds to London, he might, instead of sending up a horse and 
car to carry it in the only coin he had at home, send up a 
small piece of paper in the shape of a bill of exchange, which 
would be conveyed by post. If we next come to consider a higher 
state of civilization in a community, we shall have a still farther 
remove from the barbarous traffic before described in the East, and 
the result for which we look, in such a case, is just what is realized 
in Mr. Gilbart’s descriptions. 


“When a country is considerably improved, good roads are established, 
and places hitherto obscure become seats of manufacturing and agricul- 
tural industry ; an interchange of commodities will take place between 
the provinces; the produce of one district will be transported to another, 
hence will arise the necessity of having some means of transmitting 
money in payment of these respective commodities, and banks will con- 
sequently be established. It is not the banks that give rise to the trade, 
it is the trade that gives rise to the banks; though after trade is esta- 
blished, the introduction of a bank extends the trade. 

‘The most effectual means of transmitting money throughout a 
country is by an extensive establishment of banks; banks transmit 
money by means of their agencies, by means of their branches, and by 
means of the circulation of notes. 

“ First.—Banks transmit money by means of their agencies. This is 
the way in which it is carried on by the county bankers. Each country 
banker employs a London agent to pay his notes or bills, and to make 
payments in London; and, on the other hand, to receive sums that may 
be lodged by parties residing in London for the use of parties residing in 

‘thecountry. As each country bank is thus connected with London, it is 
virtually connected with all the other banks in the country; as far, at 
least, as concerns the transmission of money. 

“ Money is remitted from London to a country town, by being paid 
into a London bank, to the credit of -the country bank, for the use of the 
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party who resides in the country. Money is remitted from a country 
town to London, by being paid into a country bank, to the credit of their 
London agents, for the use of the party who resides in London, or by re- 
mitting to the party a bill drawn by the country upon the London bank. 
Money is remitted from one country town to another by paying the money 
into the country bank, to be paid by their London agents to the London 
agent of the country bank established in the town to which the money is 
to be remitted, or by sending direct to the party a bill drawn by the 
country upon the London bank, which bill will be discounted by the bank 
established in the place to which the bill is sent. 

“ Secondly.—Banks remit money from one place to another by means 
of their branches. Money is received at the head office for the credit of 
any branch; and money is received at each of the branches for the credit 
of the head office; and letters of credit are also granted at every branch 
upon all the other branches. The bank of England transmits money 
from London to a branch; and, vice versa, for only the charge of postage. 
The branches also draw bills upon the parent establishment at twenty- 
one days, without any charge. 

« Thirdly — Banks remit money from one place to another by means 
of their circulation. Every bank of circulation will necessarily become 
a bank of remittance, whether it carry on the remitting of money as a 
branch of business or not. Some of the notes which are issued, will be 
sent as payments from one place to another. This will be more frequently 
the case if the notes are payable at any place besides the place of issue, 
or, if the bank that issues them has credit over a great extent of country: 
thus, bank of England notes serve the purpose of remittance all over the 
kingdom. ‘They are usually cut in halves and sent by post, one half 
being retained till the receipt of the first is acknowledged. |The issue of 
bank post-bills, payable seven days after sight, and granted in favour of 
the party to whom the payment is made, has still farther increased the 


efficiency of the bank of England as a bank of remittance.”—pp. 126— 
128. 


We haye it not in our power to pursue the whole of the many 
able and curious details which the author furnishes on the sort. of 
bank just mentioned, the remittance bank, neither can we follow 
him into his description of the processes of banks of circulation, 
banks of discount, cash credit banks, loan banks, savings’ banks, 
&c. We may, however, notice a few of the more interesting parti- 
culars of all these subjects. 

In the account of the bank of discount there is a very lucid de- 
tail of the nature and origin of bills of exchange. ‘The present 
practice with respect to bills of exchange is this : a London merchant 
sends a great quantity of goods to France, consigned to a person 
who will manage them for him. The seller draws a bill on this 
person, and he goes to the exchange in London to sell this bill. 
He will find plenty perhaps to buy it, and the buyer will be entitled 
to deduct from the sum which he gives, the interest for the time 
before the bill becomes due, and the expense he is likely to be at 
in sending to France. Now this person who buys the bill, is one 
who owes a sum of money to some one in France, +. he wants a 
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bill to send and pay his debt. Here then is the great advantage of 
a foreign bill of exchange. Now as to such an instrument at home, 
it will be found to be exceedingly convenient indeed, as a means of 
transferring money from one place to another ; but a bill has also 
other advantages, such as this. If A owes 100/. to B, and C owes 
1007. to A, then A can give toB a billon C. Thus A, without 
any trouble, puts C in his place. Bills, besides, keep the payers of 
debts in mind of the time when they must pay, and consequently 
they will be most likely to make the necessary preparations for that 
purpose. Upon the classes of bills we must allow the author to 
speak. 


‘ The bills presented to a bank for discount may generally be divided 
into the following classes. 

1. * Bills drawn by producers or manufacturers upon wholesale 
dealers. 

2. ‘ Bills drawn by wholesale dealers upon retail dealers. 

3. ‘ Bills drawn by retail dealers on ggnsumers. 

4. “ Bills not arising out of trade, but yet drawn against value, as 
rents, &c. 

5. “ Kites, or accommodation bills. 

‘* the first two classes of bills are the best, and are fair legitimate bills 
for bankers to discount. 

The third class ought not to be too much encouraged. They are for 
comparatively small amounts, and are drawn by shopkeepers and trades- 
men upon their customers. ‘To discount these bills freely would en- 
courage extravagance in the acceptors; and ultimately prove injurious to 
the drawers. When a man accepts bills to his butcher, baker, tailor, 
upholsterer, &c., he may fairly be suspected of living beyond his income. 
Solvent and regular people pay their tradesmen’s accounts with ready 
money. 

‘“ The fourth class of bills, though sometimes proper, ought not to be 
too much encouraged. Persons out of trade have no business with bills. 

“The last class of bills should almost always be rejected. To an ex- 
perienced banker, who knows the parties, the discovery of accommoda- 
tion bills, is by no means difficult, They are usually drawn for even 
amounts, for the largest sum that the stamp will bear, and for the longest 
term that the bank will discount, and are presented for discount soon 
after they are drawn. The parties are often relations, friends, or parties 
who, from their avocations, can have no dealings with each other. 

“ Not only the parties and the amounts of bills are matters of con- 
sideration to a banker, but also the time they have to run before they fall 
due. A bill drawn for a long term after date, is usually styled, not 
perhaps very properly, a long dated bill. A bill drawn at a short term, is 
styled a short dated bill.’—pp. 155, 156. 


Loan banks are those which are founded for the purpose of ad- 
vancing loans on articles of merchandise ; some of these banks are 
carried on to make profit, but many are founded for charitable 
purposes. The Mounts of Piety in France, are banks of the latter 
description. The author gives a full account of the construction 
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and use of savings’ banks, and he shows of what importance they 
are to the humble classes. 

We need scarcely say any thing of the merits of this book, as the 
reader will be able fully to appreciate them after the specimens now 
given. We have been highly pleased with its very agreeable and 


instructive character, and we think that no man connected with 
trade should be without this book. 





Art.[X.—Letters and Essays. In Prose and Verse. London: Moxon. 
1834. 


In this volume we have about two hundred and seventy pages, half 
prose and half verse, written, evidently for the most part, merely to 
serve as an amusement to the author. Generally speaking, the 
work is but slightly interesting ; the poetry affords nothing what- 
ever worthy of attention, but there is occasionally recurring through- 
out the prose contents, a passage, or even pages, which are charac- 
terized by a merit of one kind or another, which may render them 
instructive and therefore useful. 

The first of the subjects which we shall touch on, is an essay on 
English style, in which the author complains very strongly against 
the practice prevailing at the period when he wrote this paper, which 
was in 1784. The innovations in the language of this country to 
which he alludes, were introduced principally from the French and 
Latin. He says, that some men, whose writings did honour to 
their country and to mankind, had written in a style which no En- 
glishman would own. The style complained of, was stated to be 
a sort of anglicized Latin, and chiefly distinguished from the Latin, 
by a very trifling difference of termination. Such alterations it is 
said, were by no means for the better, inasmuch as they gave the 
phraseology a disgusting air of study and formality, together with 
a character of affectation, which were much calculated to depreciate 
the value of the work. At the period when this abuse was most 
rife, Dr. Johnson brought out his dictionary, and in his preface 
uses the following language :— , 


‘So far have I been from any care to grace my page with modern de- 
corations, that I have studiously endeavoured to collect my examples and 
authorities from the writers before the Restoration, whose works I regard 
as the wells of English undefiled; as the pure sources of genuine diction. 
Our language, for almost a century, has, by the concurrence of many 
causes, been gradually departing from its ancient Teutonic character, and 
deviating towards a Gallic structure and phraseology; from which it ought 
to be our endeavour to recalit ; by making our ancient volumes the ground- 
work of our style, admitting among the additions of later times, only 
such as_may supply real deficiencies; such as are readily adopted by the 


genius of our tongue, an incorporate easily with our native idioms.” 
—p. 8. 
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Dr. Louth said that it was too much the practice to teach chil- 
dren merely the grammar of a foreign tongue, and blamed the 
neglect of a grammatical study of our own language, because he 
thought, and very justly too, that the want of this study never could 
be effectually supplied by any other advantages whatever. It would 
appear that Murphy, the well-known dramatic writer, showed a 
strong disposition in his writings to imitate the new example. 
Burke had the greatest personal regard for this writer, and that 
great man did not hesitate to communicate his opinion to Murphy 
on this matter. Burke explained to him that the vice to which he 
alluded, and which he said he should be sorry to see advanced by 
an author of so much reputation, consisted in an endeavour to esta- 
blish two very different idioms, aud thus to introducc a marked 
distinction between the English that was written and the English 
that was spoken. Burke declared that very few writers of his day 
were free from this vice, with the exception of Dr. Robertson. ‘It 
is,” says Burke, 


“assumed, I know, to give dignity and variety to the style; but what- 
ever success the attempt may sometimes have, it is always obtained 
at the expence of purity, and of the graces that are natural and appro- 
priate to our language. It is true, that when the exigence calls for auxi- 
liaries of all sorts, and common language becomes unequal to the de- 
mands of extraordinary thoughts, something ought to be conceded to the 
necessities which make ‘ Ambition Virtue ;’ but the allowances to neces- 


sities ought not to grow into a practice. These portents and prodigies 
ought not to grow too common.”—pp. 15, 16. 


In the next essay the author writes to a young friend at college. 
He begins by congratulating his correspondent on the good fortune 
that had befallen him in the circumstance of his station in life 
depending on his own exertions. He tells the friend that it is 
lucky for him that he has not to overcome the disadvantage of ex- 
pecting to inherit from his father an income equal to his desires. 
Hence it was that Lord Kenyon used to say to the rich men who 
used to consult him about calling their sons to the bar, “ Sir, let 
your son forthwith spend his fortune, marry and spend his wife’s ; 
and then he may be expected to apply with energy to his profession.” 

In some persons the intellectual and moral character are not 
suited to each other. Buonaparte remarked that one of his marshals 
had a good military genius, but was without the intrepidity neces- 
sary to second that genius, and proofs of this want of harmony are 
very frequently given in private life. Many have great ambition, 
for example, without the industry to gratify it, and such persons are 
generally destined for a very unhappy life. The writer observes, 
that a radical cure of this sort of moral disease may be easily 
affected by a little firmness. A life of energy is always to be pre- 
ferred to a life of inaction, and there are few difficulties in any 
enterprise which can hold out against a thorough and persevering 
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attack. Nothing great or good was ever yet done which was not 
first despaired of in comparing the power with the obstacles to be 
overcome. What despair must overwhelm him who measures the 
amount of a spade-full when he is contemplating the levelling of a 
mountain by human hands. Exertion, by the principles of our 
nature, 1s a source to us of delight ; Helvetius was tired of a con- 
cert, he said, in two hours, whilst he could play himself on an 
instrument all day long. In estimating the toils of those who pass 
an active life, the world is very apt to over-rate the extent of them. 

The author, upon hearmg that his young friend paid a visit to 
the House of Commons, to be present at one of the debates, writes 
some commentaries upon the qualifications of a member of parlia- 
ment. He observes that as the general principles of any art must 
be modified, so as to suit the maxims and the habits of the assem- 
bly, where they are to be put in practice, so, the House of Com- 
mons being perfectly in its nature, will have idioms of thought and 
of language, which must be caught before a listener can be pleased 
with a discussion in the house. The further remarks of the author 
on a subject of the House of Commons, we shall present to the 
reader.— 


‘It is a place of serious business ; and all ostentation, if perceptible, is 
ridiculous. Perhaps one or two individuals may be tolerated and allowed 
to amuse, merely by ornament, or by wit and humour; but an attempt to 
succeed in this way is ruinous to a new member. It is unfortunately 
necessary to have something to say, and facts or striking arguments the 
house will always listen to, though delivered in any terms, however 
homely, or with any accent, however provincial. Speeches also for con- 
stituents are heard with indulgence, if not too frequent, nor too long : 
but debate, real debate, is the characteristical eloquence of the house : 
and be assured that the India-house, a vestry, a committee, and other 
meetings of business, are far better preparatory schools for parliament than 
debating societies are. In these latter self-possession and fluency may be 
learnt; but vicious habits of deelamation, and of hunting for applause, 
are too often formed. I remember being told, that in the first meetings 
of a society at a public school, two or three evenings were consumed in 
debating whether the floor should be covered with a sail-cloth or a carpet; 
and I have no doubt that better practice was gained in these important 
discussions, than in those that soon followed on liberty, slavery, passive 
obedience, and tyrannicide. It has been truly said, that nothing is so 
unlike a battle as a review. 

As an illustration of this spirit of serious business, I must mention a 
quality, which, presupposing great talents and great knowledge, must 
always be uncommon ; but which makes an irresistible impression on a 
public assembly of educated men. I mean the merit of stating the ques- 
tion in debate fairly ; and I mean it as an oratorical, and not merely as a 
moral, superiority. Any audience, but especially an educated and impa- 
tient audience, listens with a totally different kind and-degree of attention 
to a speaker of this character, and to one, who, tempted by the dangerons 
facility of a feebler practice, either alters, or weakens, or exaggerates the 
language and sentiments of his adversary.’’"—pp. 44, 45. 
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Upon that very curious point, the affected sensibility of some ladies 
and gentlemen, the author has a few very good remarks. Nothing 
is easier than to cherish such sensibilities as lead to no personal 
Sacrifice or inconvenience. ‘The truth is, that most of those who 
are vain of their fine feelings, are really persons who love them- 
selves very warmly, and always affecting a very cordial regard for 
the whole of mankind, are nevertheless found to have done nothing 
kind towards those who are about them. They will shed tears 
before you as a proof of their deep sympathy, but tried by their 
generosity the truth will soon be clear. Montaigne met with a 
man who had such super-celestial opinions, that he was wholly 
divested of even common terrestrial manners. 

From some letters addressed by this author to the late Sir James 
Mackintosh, it would appear that the latter, when engaged in pre- 
paring his history of Eingland, was frequently much perplexed, and 
even delayed, by the extreme difficulty which he felt in giving the 
narrative form to his materials, and arranging the reflections which 
such a mind as his would draw from these facts. 

A very good dissertation on intolerance and bigotry succeeds. The 
absurdities of intolerance are very striking, as the following brief 
list of them, taken almost at random, will prove :— 


‘ The Chancelier de l’Hopital was called an atheist, because he refused 
to be a prosecutor: Galileo for thinking the earth turns round: Descartes 
for saying there are innate ideas ; Gassendi and Locke for denying them. 
Father Hardouin proved, very much to his own satisfaction, that Male- 
branche, Pascal, Arnaud, and Nicole, (the most pious of men,) would 
certainly be damned. The mother of Louis XIV. was shocked by the 
notion that Jansenists might be saved, and cried out, ‘Ah! fi! fi! dela 
Grace.’ In Hispaniola, some Spaniards made a vow to sacrifice every day 
twelve Indians in honour of the twelve Apostles. When Savov and Ge- 
neva exchanged a village or two, Geneva engaged to tolerate the Catholic 
inhabitants for twenty-five years! If the Mahometans conclude a treaty 
of peace with Christians, they forthwith proceed to the mosque, and ask 
pardon of God Almighty for discontinuing to cut the throats of his chil- 
dren, on whom they imprecate calamities.’”’—pp. 82, 83. 


Upon the nature and utility of eloquence the author has written 
a very elaborate paper. Eloquence has usually been considered as 
one of the fine arts, since it uses no mechanical means to effect its 
purposes, but in intimate association with the imagination. But 
it is likewise justly entitled to be regarded as an eminent depart- 
ment of the useful arts, so long, at least, as mankind possesses 
prejudices that ought to be attacked, fears that should be removed, 
unreasonable hopes that should be taken down, passions to be ex- 
cited, and understandings to be improved. D’Alembert said, that 
eloquence in the prodigies which it effects, whether on individuals 
or whole nations, 1s the most brilliant of all testimonies to the su- 
periority of one man over another. It is a remarkable fact, that 
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all those commentators who were themselves deficient in faculty of 
expression, have universally endeavoured to depreciate eloquence. 
Locke looked on this art no better than an imposition, unworthy 
of being sanctioned by any virtuous mind. “ It is evident,” says 
he, ‘“* how men love to deceive and be deceived ; since rhetoric, that 
powerful instrument of error and deceit, has its established pro- 
fessors, is publicly taught, and has always been had in great repu- 
tation.” Warburton, another writer labouring under a conscious- 
ness that he wanted ready eloquence, ventured to put forth this 
kind of language—‘‘ What is the end of eloquence, but to stifle 
reason and inflame the passions?” But both Locke and War- 
burton furgot, in these denunciations, that they mistook the use of 
eloquence for its abuse. That which they complained of, was the 
evil purpose to which this great power had been occasionally per- 
verted, and therefore they unjustly closed their eyes to its influence 
in its application to a good purpose. Indeed, it would appear from 
what Bacon has said of eloquence, that its natural ally is truth, 
for he says, that no man can well speak fair of things sordid and 
base, but in things honest, it is an easy matter to be eloquent. 

Another curious circumstance connected with the treatment of 
eloquence or rhetoric by various celebrated authors is, that they 
differ very much from each other respecting the nature of the art 
which they profess to teach. The author states, in the followiag 
passage, what Quintilian thought of rhetoric :— 


“In the fifteenth chapter of his second book, Quintilian states and re- 
futes a great variety of different definitions, which, even in his time, had 
been given of rhetoric: and he censures, among others, those that rested 
on the authority of names no less eminent than Isocrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
and Cicero. He then proceeds to express and support his own opinion; 
but less skilfully and less successfully than he had attacked the sentiments 
of his predecessors. ‘The same irreconcileable variety of opinion prevails 
among later writers on this subject; which, to say the truth, has been 
considered by so many able authors, and by some of such exalted repu- 
tation, that I choose to mention this difference among them, as an apology 
for presuming to go over the ground which such men have trodden. Since 
all cannot be right where all disagree, the authority of one serves to 
counterbalance that of another; and thus a man may be allowed to 
differ from any of them, without dreading the imputation of vanity.”—. 
pp. 104, 105. 


Cicero gives another definition ; Aristotle another ; D’Alembert a 
totally distinct one from the others. This writer states, that elo- 
quence is the capability of any individual to impress forcibly and 
to transmit rapidly into the minds of others the deep feelings with 
which he himself is agitated. Johnson states, that eloquence is 
merely the power of speaking fluently and with elegance. Cham- 
bers says, it is the art of speaking or writing well so as to move to 
persuade. Dr. Campbell, in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Rhetorick,” gives 
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the following definition : ‘‘ Eloquence is that art or talent by which 
a discourse is adapted to its end.” Perhaps a more philosophical 
definition of any word was never given than of eloquence, by the 
famous Wilkes of city memory :—%“ Whatever composition,” says 
he, ‘* produces the effect which is intended in the most forcible 
manner, is, in my opinion, the best and most to be approved. That 
mode should always: be pursued : it has the most merit as well as 
the most success on the great theatre of the world, no less than on 
the stage, whether you mean to inspire pity, terror, or any other 
passion.” 

The art of eloquence, treated minutely, is certainly a subject of 
the greatest interest. It is evident that such an art must be de- 
rived from nature, whilst its management altogether depends on 
the judgment of the person endowed. Ability, therefore, in elo- 
quence, is not enough ; and the author says, that a living man of 
Ingh rank might be pointed out, who, though gifted beyond all his 
contemporaries, and though he is greatly their superior in acquire- 
ments, yet is found commonly a useful, and not unfrequently a dan- 
gerous, auxiliary; and that simply because he wants the skill to 
manage his great powers. Now, his unskilfulness consists im this, 
that he is for ever acted on by the impulse of saying something 
merely for the sake of what he thinks to be its beauty, or sublimity. 
All his care, therefore, is directed to the thing said, and never to 
the effect which it is likely to produce on the audience. If the 
reasoning which results from this fact be correct, it follows that 
there must be an error in Dr. Campbell’s notion of what elo- 
quence is, and therefore it becomes necessary to examine his 
definition in comparison with the opinions of other celebrated 
persons on the same subject. The two most distinguished philoso- 
— who have put forth their opinions on this subject, are Drs. 

rowne and Leland. Dr. Browne speaks to the following effect : — 
** As eloquence is of a vague, unsteady nature, merely relative to 
the imaginations and passions of mankind; so there must be several 
orders and degrees of it, subordinate to each other in dignity, yet 
each perfect in its kind. ‘The common end of each is persuasion : 
the means are different, according to the various capacities, fancies, 
and affections of those whom the artist attempts to persuade. The 
pathetic orator, who throws a congregation of enthusiasts into tears 
and groans, would raise affections of a very different nature, should 
attempt to proselytean English parliament. As, on the other hand, 
the finest speaker that ever commanded the house would in vain 
point the thunder of his eloquence on a Quaker meeting.” 

We deem it to be only justice to give the commentary, which 
Dr. Leland has written on the above statement. Discusssion is 
the real source of truth, and we are not satisfied, that some casual 
reader merely superficially perusing the arguments of the two wri- 
ters, may not strike out a mean between the two, which shall prove 
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to be the true notion of the-theory. Dr. Leland’s observations are 
as follow : 


‘This is plausibly and ingeniously urged; but the whole argument is 
founded on the supposition that eloquence and persuasion are one and the 
same, and that to be denominated an orator, no more is necessary than 
to influence and move the hearer: a supposition which cannot be admitted, 
however witty men may have talked of the ‘eloquence of silence.’ or the 
‘eloquence of nonsense.’ ‘ Pursuadent enim dicendo,’ saith Quintilian ; ‘ vel 
ducunt in id quod volunt, alii quoque meretrices, adulatores, corruptores.’ 
(Lib. ii. c. 16.) The alluring accents of an harlot move the sensualist ; 
the abject and extravagant praises of a flatterer move the vain man; and 
the plain promise of a large reward, expressed without trope or figure, 
may have the greatest power over the conduct of a traitor or an assassin. 
But it will by no means follow that the harlot, the flatterer, or the suborner 
is eloquent. To merit this praise, a man must persuade (if he does per- 
suade) by the real excellences, the engaging and conciliating qualities of 
speech. Accordingly, Aristotle tells us it is the office of rhetoric, ‘ videre 
queecunque apposita sint ad persuadendum in quaque re.’ So that the 
Doctor’s orator, who throws a congregation of enthusiasts into tears and 
groans, is, in reality, no orator at all, because he owes his influence, not 
to clearness and strength of reasoning, not to dignity of sentiment, force 
or elegance of expression, and the like, but {to senseless exclamation, un- 
meaning rhapsody; or to grimace, to sigh, to a rueful countenance; and 
if he would in vain endeavour to proselyte an English parliament, it is 
for this very reason, because he is no orator, nor can any man without 
any one of the apposita, the rational excellences and engaging qualities 
of speech, be said to possess a degree of eloquence perfect in its kind.” 
—pp. 110—112. 


We think that it would be only fair and reasonable to apply the 
very language which Leland uses with respect to Browne, to the 
author of this language himself, for his commentary is equally 
plausible and ingeniously urged as the former. But there is a great 
likelihood that neither took a right view of the matter. That elo- 
quence is vague, and of an unsteady nature as one of them under- 
takes to assert, cannot be true: because like music, sculpture, and 
painting, it possesses definite laws which fix eternally its principles. 
All arts are fixed and steady; their laws are equally invariable, 
and to call those of eloquence vague and unsteady, is only to mis- 
take for the thing itself the objects on which it operates, these being 
sometimes variable and perishable. One of these authorities has 
asserted, that the only end of eloquence is persuasion. But it is ob- 
vious that many other objects are in view, when an orator makes an 
address : for he sometimes endeavours to rouse his audience, to in- 
flame their passions, and in the case of many clergymen who plead 
for charity, they may be said to be exclusively aiming at raising 
our pity. 

A few more letters follow, addressed to Sir James Macintosh, 
Mr. Horne Tooke, Mr. F. Horner and others ; they are on mis- 
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cellaneous subjects, and all are characterized by good sense, good 
feeling, and a long acquaintance accompanied by a shrewd know- 
ledge of the world. 

We are unable even to enter upon the poetical garden which the 
author has so plentifully strewed with the choicest flowers of fancy ; 
we think it, however, only fair to give a specimen of his bardic qua- 
lifications, selecting from the general mass the following, on account 
of its briefness. 


‘‘ Born to delight at once and mend the age, 
Life to adorn, and dignify the stage, 
No more, oh Henpverson! thy magic art 
Shall wake at will, each passion of the heart; 
No more thy ardour fire, thy humour cheer, 
Nor at thy bidding start the obedient tear! 
No more shall crowds entranc’d, scarce breathing see 
The dreams of Shakspeare realiz’d by thee. 
Yet, were this all, this loss thy friends might bear, 
And ev’n with pride the general sorrow share, 
But can they hope again, in one, to find 
Thy sense and genius, wit and worth, combin’d? 
Where shall thy widow’d wife, thy orphan-child 
Meet love so warm, authority so mild? 
Alas! thy fame shall still renew their grief : 
And time itself to them refuse relief.”—pp, 261, 262. 


We regard this work as deserving no inconsiderable commenda- 
tion from the elegance in which it is written, and from the sound 
principles which it inculcates on the rising generation respecting 
our literature. 





Art. X.—A Discourse on the Studies of the University of Cambridge. By 
Rev. Apam Szepeewicx, M.A. F.R.S. Cambridge. 1833. 


A sermon, of which the pamphlet before us must be regarded as an 
amplification, was delivered by the reverend author on the occasion 
of the Cambridge annual commemoration, and in its present form 
was published shortly after the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, which, as will be remembered, was held in that University. 
The whole is intended as a vindication of the studies of the Univer- 
sity, and an exposition of the advantages derived to religion from 
the cultivation of liberal pursuits. 

Education, or the management of a responsible being from in- 
fancy to mature age, is a subject of the utmost importance to the 
citizens of a free state, collectively or individually considered ; it 
demands the general attention of a public, whilst it comes home 
with the intense application of a private question to the bosom of 
every parent inthe land. Over the old and middle aged, the stiif 
necks and stubborn prejudices of the past and the present genera- 
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tions, the devices of man exercise but little power ; the mind once 
warped and twisted from the truth, becomes involved in the errors 
of its own creation, its innate sense of rectitude, though indestruc- 
tible, is dimmed and blunted ; its appetite for knowledge becomes 
pallid, and resting upon its oars, it floats supinely down the stream 
of life, driven to and fro by the currents of circumstances, without 
an effort, perhaps without a wish, to direct them. 

It is not so with the child. The power to direct is our own, and 
the will to follow is for the most part with us ; the pliant disposi- 
tion has not yet received its final bent, and the unsullied surface of 
the mind is yet to shine resplendent with the luminous characters 
of truth and knowledge, or to be defaced by the blots of error and 
ignorance. 

The appearance of this discourse, and of a series of letters by the 
same author in answer to a Mr. Beverly, have created a sensation 
in the public mind, of which we gladly avail ourselves. Upon some 
future occasion we may perhaps devote an article to the education 
of the labouring classes, at present we shall confine our observations 
to the universities, and more particularly to that of Cambridge. 

According to the three principal faculties of the human mind, 
memory, reason, and imagination, have been eloquently analysed, 
the three main branches of human knowledge, history, science, 
and art. Of these, the two former are appropriate objects of acade- 
mic toil, but proficiency in the latter must in a great measure depend 
upon the bent of the individual, not fully developed until after life. 

“‘ The studies of the University of Cambridge,” says Professor 
Sedgewick, “‘ as far as they relate to mere human learning, divide 
themselves into three branches. 

1: “ The study of the laws of nature. 

2. “ The study of ancient literature. 

3. “ The study of ourselves, considered as individuals and social 
beings.” 

A boy at the head of a public school, with such a share of 
learning as usually falls to his lot, can construe Aischylus and 
Demosthenes, is conversant with Homer, has read Herodotus, and 
can write Latin prose and verse with tolerable facility and correct- 
ness. He has also been exercised in Greek composition. Of 
mathematics he knows but little, still less of divinity, and of ethics 
and moral philosophy he has probably never heard. In this con- 
dition, and the estimate is rather a favourable one, he is received 
at the university. 

In the Univerity of Cambridge it is obvious that the study of the 
laws of nature must occupy a very prominent place. To a mind 
wholly uninstructed, time spent in the investigation of laws: which 
are never practically to be followed out, may be, and undoubtedly 
is considered, as time thrown away. But it is notso. The slow 
and toilsome process by which we arrive at the demonstration of 
those laws, requiring literally “‘line upon line, and precept upon. pre- 
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cept, inures the mind to.habits of thought and abstraction, and pre- 


serves it from that vacuity which is so common and_so dangeraus.” 


The very language in which the records of nature are written, or 
rather by the help of which only they can be understood, rejecting 
all aids from external objects at addressing itself solely to the un- 
derstanding, is necessarily abstruse, recondite, and difficult of 
acquisition in the last degree: without it the stores of our know- 
ledge are mislaid and in confusion, but trained by its assistance the 
mind apprehends such questions as may be brought before it, and 
rejecting all superfluous matter, is enabled to grapple at once with 
the real difficulty. 

Such studies and such discipline are moreover highly advanta- 
geous in a moral point of view. The more profound our researches 
into the secrets of the physical world, the less are we disposed to 
follow sensual objects, and the more strikingly must be felt the im- 
mense interval between man and his Creator. 

It is from the daily-increasing testimonies arising from these 
pursuits, that that which has been called the “‘ cumulative argument” 
is derived ; the force of this argument has lately been denied, or at 
least much limited by a very able writer, on the ground that one 
example affords sufficient proof of design, and that a thousand can 
do no more. Let us abridge what Professor S. says upon this point. 

‘¢ An uninstructed man sees a piece of mechanism, and from its 
external form and actions alone, is certain that it is the work of a 
skilful hand. Another man understands its complicated move- 
ments, but knows not their originating power. A third can 
explain the alternate expansions and condensations of an elastic 
vapour as the origin and support of the whole propelling force. 

‘¢ At length we find one who can explain mechanism from first 
to last, who tells us the nature and derivation of the materials, the 
modes of their fabrication, the manner of their combination, and 
the effects of their combined action. But is it not necessary to 
know all this to be certain of an intelligent contriver ?” 

This is no doubt very true, the first observer has equal ground 
with the last for-a rational belief in a design: but are their testi- 
monies of equal value ? would they have equal weight upon a stran- 
ger? besides, as we are convinced, not by our reasoning faculties 
alone, but in a great measure by our prejudices and imagination, are 
not these much more likely to be won over by the reiterated proofs 
which the argument above-mentioned affords? not a shell, not an 
insect, nay, as Mr. Whewel has beautifully pointed out, not a snow- 
drop beneath the hedge, but points out to the passer-by the dis- 
pensation under which he exists, the laws by which he is governed, 
and the presidence of an intelligent and allwise Creator. It is well 
if these little mementoes extort from him more than a cold and 
formal assent, this is is indeed to find 

“ Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


There is one science to which Professor Sedegwick alludes par- 
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ticularly, and concerning which, whatever fall from his pen is to be 
received with respect : we mean geology. 

A set of persons have arisen, to be found indeed in all ages, who 
are here characterized as the “ Nolans and the Formans, the 
Penns and the Buggs”’ who seem to take a pleasure in alleging 
discrepancies between the natural science and the revealed word of 
God ; these men, with that audacity which characterizes ignorance, 
have denied the evidence of the senses, because they conceive that 
evidence to be contrary to the scriptures, these are they who have 
disgraced our literature with the terms “ scriptural geology, Mosaic 
geology,” &c., as if the bible had been intended to erect a system of 
cosmogony ; that book indeed is not only true, it is the fountain of 
truth, but as it was given with a particular view, many things not 
essential to that view are in it altogether omitted. 

Geology,such as Sedgewick and the contemporaries of Sedgewick 
have made it, may well be called a new and fascinating science, 
our fathers read the characters of Deity inscribed upon the blue 
vault of heaven, we by its aid, trace them also in the gloomy reces- 
ses of the earth, from whence embracing in its sphere a hundred 
subordinate pursuits, argument upon argument in favour of an all- 
wise fabricator is drawn forth as from a new and inexhaustible 
armoury. 

It is curious that geology should have been selected as the object 
of these absurd attacks ; geologists, in England at least, have never 
been exclusively charged with infidelity, and. two,* by far the most 
elevated minds that have handled the subject, are divines of a very 
high caste. 

We have thus shewn that the study of the laws of nature, the 
leading feature in that one of our universities which has been most 
grossly maligned, so far from wasting or mis-directing the energies 
of her students, leads them to pursuits in themselves highly enno- 
bling, and inasmuch as they train the mind for the business of after 
life, in the strongest degree useful and commendable. 

We now approach the second great division of the studies of the 
university, that of history. 

The study of the laws of nature we have seen to be intimately 
blended with the light of natural religion, that of history is of equal 
importance with respect to the religion which has been revealed. 

Upon the advantages to religion contingent upon the study of 
history, it would be superfluous here to descant, a large portion of 
the scriptures being strictly narration, and the evidence of the 
whole, that of history, of the strongest kind. 

In this country, as well as in Germany, the department of verbal 
criticism has been pushed forward to an astonishing extent. In 


* Messrs. Sedgewick and Conybeare. The inaugural address and criti- 
cal lectures of the latter, delivered at the Bristol College, as manuals for 
Theological students, are beyond praise. 
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Germany, we fear, with that tendency to theological views which 
taints the divines of that learned land, but in this country, we trust 
that respect for the particular, though not for the verbal, inspiration 
of scripture, has ever excited its due influence. In illustration of 
this point, as well as of the importance of Hermeneutical study, we 
cannot refer the student more safely than to the lectures before cited. 

In considering the third branch of our subject, that of ethics, a 
wide field is indeed open to us. The university learning acquired 
under the two former divisions is usually sufficient for the purposes of 
after life, and, excepting by a few individuals, is ordinarily but little 
augmented... The study of ethics, however, is only commenced at 
the university, its further pursuit necessarily depending upon the 
bias of the individual man. It is sufficient if that bias be properly 
directed, and if together with the rudiments of the science, the stu- 
dent acquire such a general sketch of its higher branches as he may 
be enabled at his leisure to fill up. 

The study of the soul, or psychology, forms necessarily, a very 
important part in sucha system. Upon the writings of Locke, Mr. 
Sedgewick passes some free, though, to our minds, perfectly just 
criticisms, which render his general approbation of higher value. 
Upon the utilitarian system of philosophy also, Mr. S. is properly 
severe, and of its ill assorted union with Christian ethics he speaks 
with abhorrence. ‘ Religion,” says he, ‘‘renounces this unholy 
union; the system of utility standing by itself, and without the 
shelter of a heavenly garment not its own, is seen in its true colours, 
and in all the nakedness of its deformity.” 

The work chiefly referred to is that of Paley, but a portion which 
such observations apply to those of the modern school, for although 
of Mr. Bentham himself we shall always speak with that respect 
which his talents and superiority demand, we are by no means 
disposed to pay the same respect to that numerous school which 
unworthily passes under his name. 

The works of Locke and Paley are, however, admirable produc- 
tions, and although the advance of knowledge has discovered, and 
no doubt will yet discover, various and important deficiencies in 
their details, we do not apprehend that their general design can 
even become obsolete. 

_ We have thus, as shortly as was consistent with the importance 
of the subject, acquainted our readers with the general complexion 
of academic studies ; the design is undoubtedly simple, capacious, 
and grand, nor is there any very great reason to find fault with the 
execution of its details. A university might indeed boast of its 
Newton, its Barrow’s, or its Porson’s and not the less be falling 
into decay, but is difficult to contemplate such a predicament whilst 
it has the living names of Herschell, Whewel, Peacock, Airy, and 
the like to which to refer. The integrity of our universities, like 
that of all public institutions, is threatened from opposite quarters, 
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by conflicting parties. Those who regard reform as innovation, 
and those who regard license as liberty. The mischief of the 
former class being of a negative character, is not particularly to be 
heeded, the men are respectable and well-intentioned enough, 
though terribly heavy and wrong headed. 

The defence before us, strong from any quarter, comes with 
redoubled power from one who has ever espoused those views, 
which, for many a long year, proved at least disinterestedness. 
When such an one having sacrificed so long interest and ambition 
to the improvement of his university, rises up eloquent in his 
vindication, who shall dare to gainsay his testimony? It is not 
one college, one university, one system of education, that he has 
defended, the splendors of his eloquence have glanced upon the in- 
structors of all our youth; to the faithful and sincere, conveying 
strength and support, but withering up the idle and incapable into 
their natural nothingness. - The zeal is noble, the enthusiam is 
generous ; by a political character, liberal opinions might indeed 
have been counterfeited for the reward of popularity ; but by such a 
course a university professor and Church of England divine for- 
feited for ever all hopes of advancement from a ministry, ever 
blind to private merit, unless enlisted on their own side. 

But those days and those men have passed away, never again to 
return, for the party, conservative indeed, thought of the abuses 
only of the state, is scarcely likely by its present, or by any courses 
that we know of, to regain place or political power. 

A word or two as to the connexion between science and religion 
and we have done. 

Science, taken by itself, has no tendency beyond any other 
pursuit to lead the mind to God; morality indeed, though of an 


incomplete character, results from the regular and abstemious 


habits necessary for its acquisition in any respectable degree, but 
nothing hese morality. The occupations of science are as- 
suredly grand, and its discoveries well calculated to fill the most 
capacious mind with humility and a general sense of wonder, but 
their apprehension is slow and gradual, requiring a long course of 
study, and consequently producing less of practical effect than cir- 
cumstances, which though far inferior, are personal and more sur- 
prising ; a sailor in a storm or the spectator of a thunderbolt, are 
more likely to fall down upon their knees for mercy, than an as- 
tronomer to pour forth a hymn of praise upon the discovery of a 
general law. | | 

Still, admitting all this, it affords no greater presumption against 
scientific than against literary pursuits, and learning will scarcely, 
we think, be impugned. Science will not lead to religion, neither 
will religion lead to science. Human acquisitions are the hand- 
maids and. ministers if not the guides to religion, and taught in the 
only way in which theyshould ever be taught, with this ennobling re- 


ference, they will fulfil theirifyue ends; neglectingthisthey are as the 
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scripture has truly said, “vanity” but bearing this in view they 
bring instances innumerable of the power, wisdom, and mercy, of his 
providence, from every point of the vast circumference of nature to 
im whois its centre, origin, and support. 

_ It will be seen that the prejudice which has been here exposed 
is not more injurious to the faith than it is unjust to the learning 
which it seeks to depreciate, namely that the steady pursuit of 
science is incompatible with truereligion. Before such giant pioneers 
as the present author, slanderers speedily cease to exist ; well may 
it accommodate lazy and contracted minds, wrapt into the triple 
veil of indolence, ignorance, and intolerance, more gloomily to 
obscure themselves under the noxious shadow of such an opinion 
until they become stupified into its belief; with such men we can 
hold no communion, we are at issue with them upon every subject, 
we hold nothing, we can hold nothing in common with such per- 
sons. But in this land there have been at all times, and by the 
providence of God we trust that there ever will be characters of a 
very opposite description ; single hearted and able individuals un- 
fettered by usurped authority and aspiring earnestly after the truth, 
to whom, whether in her moral, political, or philosophic garb, she is 
equally the sole object of solicitude, and whose whole desire in her 
attainment is to distribute the blessings to be derived from her in- 
fluence with an unstinting hand over the whole race and family of 
mankind. Of such was the indefatigible Howard, the pious Heber, 
the virtuous and lamented Wilberforce ; characters such as these 
are rare in every country and in every age ; they appear to “ bar 
the right of prescription against virtue.” 

It is the duty, or rather it is the high privilege of the wise and 
good to stand guardians at the well-springs of truth, and to take 
heed that the waters be not poisoned at their source, not to en- 
cumber or obstruct the channel. Let them beware that they neg- 
lect not this, lest by a dereliction of their high commission they 


become the propagandists of sin and error, and obtain curses instead 
of the blessings of humanity. 





Art. XI.—The Philosophy of Legislation. An Eseay. By ALEXANDER 
MunpkE 1, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. London: Longman, Rees, and Co. 1834. 


Weare anxious, at the very outset, to announce the work now before 
us as one of the highest importance, inasmuch as it opens an entirely 
new view of the relations which belong to the legislative power of 
any country. Mr. Mundellis, we believe, the first who has at- 
tempted to treat legislation as an abstract science, and with what 
justice and propriety he undertakes the high task of originating 
such inquiry, will be understood at once by a reference to his quali- 
fications as derived from the pursuits of his life. 
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It appears from his own account that he received the education 
of a writer to the signet in Scotland, and he is now a~member’ of 
that society. Since he arrived at manhood, however, he has been 
employed in conducting private bills in Parliament, and for several 
years in attending to public bills for Scotland, besides appeals to the 
House of Lords, and to the Privy Council. Having spent, the 
author says, half a century in contact with men and things in Par- 
liament, it is utterly impossible but that he must have derived from 
such experience, the most copious and useful information. The 
reader then, before he applies his mind to the study of this work, 
is bound to recollect that it is the result of actual facts, personally 
observed, and we may add, observed with great acuteness, discre- 
tretion, ability, and perseverance. The statements, then, the views 
and suggestions of a writer so particularly circumstanced as the 
present author appears to be, must offer a great deal that is inter- 
esting, to say nothing of its utility, to the whole community. 

The common practice of writers who seek to trace the original 
principle of things, is to reason on man in his savage state as it is 
called. But this is evidently a fallacious mode of argument, 
because man has always been found in a civilized as well as @ 
savage state, and in different stages of advancement.* One gene- 
ration hands down its improvements to another, and each adds 
something to what it thus derives from its predecessors, and trans- 
mits the whole to its successors. It follows then that the powers 
of man’s mind ultimately become by this process much superior to 
his powers of body, and thence arises a moral force which is far 
more powerful than physical force ; the rules as well as the springs 
of action multiply. Now a writer who deals with those rules ought 
to take them as he finds them at the moment he begins their inves- 
tigation, and if he alters at all the direction of his mind towards the 
past, it ought to be merely for the purpose of informing himself 
how things past bear upon things present, and how the united 


* Ferguson on Civil Society developes this idea in the following ele- 
gant manner:—‘‘we are asked where the state of nature is to be found, we 
may answer, It is here : and it matters not, whether we are understood to 
speak in the island of Great Britain, or the Cape of Good Hope, or’the 
Straits of Magellan. While this active being is in the train of em- 
ploying his talents, and of operating on the subjects around him, all situa- 
tions are equally natural, If we are told, that vice at least is contrary to 
nature; we may answer, It is worse ; it is folly and wretchedness. But, 
if nature is only opposed to art, in what situation of the human race are 
the footsteps of art unknown? In the condition of the savage, as well as 
that of the citizen, are many proofs of human invention; and, in either, 
is not in any permanent station, but a mere stage through which this 
travelling being is destined to pass. If the palace be unnatural, the cot- 
tage is so no less; and the highest refinements of political and moral 
apprehension are not more artificial in their kind than the first opera- 
tions of sentiments and reason.” 
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sant of things past and present should be applied to things of the 
uture. : 

Mr. Mundell convinced by the influence of this reasoning, pro- 
ceeds accordingly to treat man in his civilized state, and though 
this country is the sphere to which attention is particularly directed, 
yet the principles inculcated by him in the course of the work are 
quite general in their application to every state and form of govern- 
ment, He commences by defining legislation as “the exercise of 
the supreme power of the.state in making or enforcing rules of 
action,” and this exercise he says, has, or at least ought to have, 
rules of action. The rules for its general guidance ought to be. 

1. To be ripely advised, before it acts. 

2. ‘To know exactly when it ought to act, and when it ought to 
refrain from acting. 

3. It ought to be cautious and never precipitate in acting. 

Such are the laws by which its general guidance may be regu- 
lated, but there are other laws necessary to be observed which are 
produced by the present circumstances. The legislature, supreme 
as it is in reference to the community, under its jurisdiction 1s yet 
itself subject to the laws of God, and hence it should be a funda- 
mental regulation, being law IV, that the acts of the legislature 
should never interfere with the laws of God, which are paramount ; 
and therefore all legislative acts must be in conformity with them. 
The following regulations are evidently in conformity with the laws 
of God, and are essential to be observed by the legislature. 

5. No hindrance of any man from freely exerting his labour. 
(Genesis, iii. 19.) 

6. Strict regard to be paid to the commandment “as you would 
that men should do to you, do you also to them likewise. 

The legislature being further amenable to public opinion, the 
regulations are continued thus : 

7. Regard ought to be had for public opinion. 

8. Rules should be prescribed by itself for the conduct of the 
legislature, and rules laid down by it for the conduct of others. 

9. So much then by way of preparation for the functions of legisla- 
ture ; but in order to exercise these functions the body on which it 
acts must also be prepared, that is to say its members must be well 
instructed, and the whole of the members of the community should 
receive instruction. ‘Thus then to treat legislation as a science, it 
is indispensable to consider it under the following heads, namely :— 

1. Education. 

2. Religion with establishments for it. 

Jurisprudence with ditto. 

Industry and its exercise. 

Public opinion as far as the legislature is concerned. 
. The rules and forms of legislative proceedings. 

Upon the first of these departments, that of education, we really 
have devoted such a space to the consideration of that question, 
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even in the present number as to leave it out of our power to notice 
the author’s recommendations. It is, however, very obvious that 
he joins the most rational portion of public writers, in looking upon 
education as an object of the greatest care to a legislature. 

The department of religion is likewise one which we feel inclined 
at this era to withdraw from, the temper of the times being some- 
what too agitated to allow of the hope that much good can come 
of even the wisest suggestions for the amelioration of its present 
state. 

We come then to part the third, that of Jurisprudence and 
Establishments for Dispensing Justice. Upon this part of the sub- 
ject, the best idea of the author’s meaning, will be conveyed by 
giving the reader the account of the very remarkable distinction 
which exists between the English and the Scotch mode of dispens- 
ing Justice. 


“ England had, and still has, in possibility, though not in practice, her 
courts of pie-poudre, where justice was done as speedily as dust could be 
shaken from the foot; her courts baron, incident to the feudal system, but 
which exist now only as manor courts; her hundred courts, being, for the 
hundred, what the court baron was for the manor; her county courts in- 
cident to the jurisdiction of sheriffs ; all of which have merged in the su- 
perior courts, which, having a concurrent jurisdiction with them, have 
superseded their operation; so that the administration of justice in En- 
gland may be said now to be almost exclusively in the superior courts 
sitting in Westminster Hall, but carrying the benefits of the administra- 
tion of justice to the places where the parties reside or the crime may 
have been committed.”—p. 55, 56. 


The author argues that had the inferior courts received from 
time to time, the same improvements and modifications as were 
introduced into the superior courts, the former would have remained 
efficient, but as that was not the case, it followed that the inferior 
courts fell into desuetude. But then what a very different state of 
matters exists in Scotland. First, with respect to civil law, the fol- 
lowing is the description of its peculiarities at the present moment 
in comparison with the civil law of England :— 


“ The baron’s court was regulated by the 20 Geo. 2. c. 43. Heritable 
jurisdictions, which were local despotisms, were abregated by the same 
Actof Parliament, and a sheriff depute was appointed for every county (an 
advocate of not less than three years’ standing), who, with the assistance 
of a substitute, or more than one substitute, according to the size and po- 
pulation of the county, administers justice therein, with great satisfaction 
to all classes. Scotland also has her burgh courts, where the magistrates, 
with the assistance of legal assessors, administer justice to the inhabitants- 
With the exception of a few courts of conscience, which have received a 
limited jurisdiction in cases not exceeding forty shillings, there are no 
small debt courts in England; but a small debt jurisdiction was first 
given to justices of the peace in Scotland (now regulated by the 6. Gco 
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4. c. 48.) to the extent of five pounds, which enables poor persons, by 
means of simple forms of proceeding, to come into court without the in- 
tervention of legal practitioners, and obtain immediate justice. A similar 
jurisdiction, with similar forms of proceeding (now regulated by the 10 
Geo. 4.c. 55.), to the extent of 100/. Scots (8/. 6s. 8d.) was conferred 
upon sheriffs, who are required to hold small debt courts in different 
places within their sheriffdoms, to administer justice, without the inter- 
vention of legal practitioners. This system has worked excellently well 
in Scotland, and gives more satisfaction than the working of the system 
in the supreme courts there, notwithstanding the alterations, meant to 
have been improvements, lately made upon these last. Scotland had lost 
the trial by jury in civil causes; which was restored to her, to a limited 
extent, by the erection of a separate jury court, in the year 1815. The 
trial by jury has now been made a part of the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
Court of Session (11 Geo. 4. and 1 Will. 4. c, 69.) But the introduction 
of jury trial in civil causes in Scotland has not been attended with the 
benefits expected from it. The Court of Session now has circuits assigned 
to it; but there is not business enough to induce counsel, as in England, 
to go, at their own expense, to the places where the circuits are held. 
Counsel must be brought specially, as it is called in England, and a heavy 
expense is thus incurred by the parties. Some time must elapse, in all 


cases, before any changes in legal proceding can produce the effect in- 
tended by them.’’-—pp. 56—58. 


But these discrepancies are scarcely more strangely remote from 
each other, than the differences in the administration of the crimi- 
nal law, which the author thus describes :— 


‘* All the judges of the superior courts in England administer criminal 
as well as civil justice. But a few of the judges in the supreme court in 
Scotland are set apart for this purpose. 

“There is a public prosecutor in Scotland. There is no public prose- 
cutor in England. 

‘‘Unanimity in juries is required in England. Plurality of voices is 
sufficient in Scotland. 

“The numbers of committals in England are great compared to the 
number of convictions. In Scotland few persons are committed that are 
not convicted. 

“In Scotland, counsel are always allowed to a prisoner; whereas, in 
England, even in the case of a capital crime, counsel are allowed only 
where a point of law arises. 

‘ Punishments are as sanguinary and severe in Scotland as they are in 
England, and punishment does not follow the commission of crime sooner 
in Scotland than it does in England. 

‘Scotland and England, therefore, are alike remarkable for the severity 
of their punishments. Scotland, however, has an advantage over England 
in their certainty. But, though certainty and celerity of punishment are 
more efficacious than severity, I attach more importance to the diffusion 
of sound instruction, and to the removal of idleness and distress, than to 
any description of punishment for the repression of crime. Still our law- 
givers and our lawyers will do well to read and consider what has been 
written by Baron Montesquieu and the Marquis of Beccaria on this head. 
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Whenever severity of punishment is revolting, or offends against moral 
feeling, it operates to the prevention of punishment; and, as far as the 


prevention of punishment goes, it operates to the commission of crime.” 
—p. 59, 60. 


The fourth part of the series already mentioned, is that of in- 
dustry, a faculty which no legislature has a right to interfere with, 
but which every nation, and more especially England has interfered 
with. Interference is of two kinds; general and particular. General 
interference is exemplified in the case of the coinage. Coin is the 
medium(for estimating the value of all products of industry ; inter- 
ference on the part of the legislature has disturbed the natural re- 
lations of the value of articles to their actual price. The author 
shows, that the obnoxious interference of government has been ap- 
plied to, not only the coinage, and currency, but also to corn, wages, 
and to particular manufactures, with taxes. 

As to how the interference with the coin has worked badly, the 
author explains it in this manner. ‘The silver standard has been 
lowered, and that being the case, the result followed of the general 
law, that the prices of all commodities rise in exact proportion to 
the depreciation of the coin. The changes which the standard un- 
derwent in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., produced 
the greatest confusion and derangements in the value of the pro- 
ductions of industry ; in fact, the value of the pound sterling was no 
more on the accession of Elizabeth, than 4s. 73d. Elizabeth re- 
stored the standard, and one pound of silver, that is twelve ounces, 
were coined into sixty-two shillings. This state of things continued 
until 1816, when the pound was coined into sixty-six shillings, the 
difference, which is four shillings, being retained by the mint for 
what is called seignorage. Here, then, was the silver coin lowered 
in value six percent. But at the same time that this was done, the 
parliament likewise, by another clause, nearly superseded silver as a 
coin ; for, whereas silver coin up to 25/. was before a legal tender, but 
in 1816, the legal tender was reduced to forty shillings, and the re- 
mainder of any payment of the sum above forty shillings, was 
required to be made in gold. Now,the consequence of this was, that 
the sum which a man was to pay, he was under the necessity of 
estimatingin gold instead of in silver, and in point of fact, our silver 
coin now passes for its actual value in gold. Thus, if a man now 
carries so much by weight of gold to the Mint, he will have the 
same weight returned to him precisely in coin, but if a man _ takes 
silver there for the same purpose, the silver coin he obtains for his 
silver, will be six per cent. less than is own. 

The author then proceeds to discuss the other branches under the 
head of interference. These are the privilege of the Bank of Eng- 
land, respecting paper currency which is exclusive to them ; the rise 
in the exchangeable value of money and its consequences on the 
currency, and the prohibition of small notes. The result of all these 
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operations is, that the Bank is able to over issue or to send more 
notes than there is gold abroad, and this is usually attended by the 
consequence that a demand takes place for a stated time, whereby 
more gold comes into it. The author says, that this is a sign which 
the bank ought to attend to, as indicating that the currency is sur- 
charged, and that therefore they ought to contract their issues. If 
there were other banks issuing notes, they would be able to ascer- 
tain the period of a surcharge and then find out when the bank and 
they themselves ought to contract their issues, but at present the 
issue of paper is confined to the Bank of England, and this mono- 
poly is the real cause of the over issue. This result, actually before 
the remedy can be applied, deranges and brings a loss on every 
branch of home industry. 

The effect of legislative interference with wages forms the next 
subject of illustration, and as wages are the recompense of labour, 
as the money to be paid for it is in the ratio of the quantity to be 
done, and the description of the work, this ratio being subject to 
another condition, namely, the number of hands from which a selec- 
tion of labour can be made; as this is the case with wages, it seems 
to be a very strange thing indeed that the legislature should inter- 
fere with it. ‘The members of parliament might as well walk into 
Covent-garden, and fix, according to their own notions, how much 
should be paid for every head of cabbage in the market. However, 
the Parliament did interfere repeatedly, from the time of Edward 
I1T.—1350. 

The consequence of these interferences was a total derangement 
of the operations of industry. Such is the nature of the effect pro- 
duced by direct interference, and that which follows indirect inter- 
ference is best shown in the operation of the poor laws, the immediate 
cause being the payment of the wages out of the poor-rate. The 
consequence is, that the rate paid in wages from the poor-fund to a 
given labourer, is exactly four times the amount of that paid to any 
other labourer in the same district. Besides this, a distinction is 
created between married and unmarried persons, for the parish pays 
the former twice as much as that paid to the latter. Hence the 
immorality of the unmarried, most of the young women, as we have 
seen in the report of the poor-laws, being mothers very often before 
they become wives. No sufficient degree of importance has been 
at all given to this point of moral degradation. As industry goes 
hand in hand with morality, it follows that by a decrease of one, 
the other diminishes likewise, and with the loss of the domestic 
affections, how invariably does it follow that the domestic virtues 
fly too, and it and all its duties having disappeared, their place is 
occupied in the cottage by carelessless, idleness, brutality and reck- 
lessness. The author gives some striking scenes which came under 
his own eye during an excursion which he made last autumn in 


parts of North Wales, North of England, and South of Scotland. 
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- “In the portions of Northumberland, of Berwickshire, and of East and 
Mid Lothian, through which I passed, I did not perceive a single barn- 
yard without a steam-engine to thrash and winnow the grain. What a 
contrast to the south of England, where even a thrashing machine is not 
allowed to go by hand; yet, in these northern parts, labourers are not 
paupers. There too, the crop is cut down by stranger reapers, of whom 
from forty to fifty may be found in one field, when so many as four or five 
are not to be seen in any field in the south of England! yet in these 
northern parts there is no complaint of the want of employment. 

‘“‘ But I found the operation of the Corn Laws prevailing in parts of 
Scotland, in this way, There, grass land is used only as a preparation for 
raising corn. ‘There is no old meadow land that is not broken up, as in 
England. But I found that grass land in place of being broken up for 
corn, as formerly, once in three or four years, was now broken up orly 
once in five or six years. ‘The farmer could not afford to pay labourers, 
or to keep stock, or otherwise to procure manure, as formerly; from the 
want of which, if he broke up his land once in three or four years, he 
could obtain a return only of twenty five or thirty bushels an acre; 
whereas by allowing his land to rest five or six years, he gets a return of 
from forty-five to fifty bushels. Another thing is, the present Corn 
Law does not promote the importation of beef and mutton, as it does the 
importation of corn. The Scottish farmer thus applies himself to the 
fattening of cattle and sheep, numbers of which are killed in the eastern 
parts of Scotland, and the best parts of the carcase are sent by steam- 
vessels to the London markets.’ —pp. 118—120. 


The effect of interference on the price of corn is shown to have 
been productive of general distress, mendicity, and crime. We see 
farmers deprived of their capital, labourers without employment, 
agriculture declining, notwithstanding the increasing demand for 
food ; poor-rates advancing, whilst prices of all commodities are 
falling distress, and its too common companion, crime, augmenting. 

But this exclusiveness which led to the interference in agricultu- 
ral matters was copied very closely by the manufacturers. The first 
crime was the restraint of the exportation of wool, and the result 
was, that English wool, once the finest, is now surpassed in several 
countries. ‘The cotton manufactory, the least restrained of all fac- 
tory productions, throve the best, and if we compare the export with 
woollen, we shall find that the latter has not increased at all so fast. 
The author holds it to have been quite unwarrantable for the legis- 
lature to have interfered with the duties of parents to children, 
masters to servants, and at all events he is of opinion that the regu- 
lations established for that purpose will fail. With respect to the 
taxes, a complete revolution in them is proposed by the satliob: who 
contends that industry at home never can have fair play, until 
that revolution shall be morally effected 

We come now to that part of the work in which the author de- 
clares his sentiments with respect to the propriety of the legislature 
entertaining a due respect for public opinion. The whole object of 
the work is to diffuse a knowledge of the only plan whereby sound 
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notions of what deserves the name of public opinion may be obtained. 
Generally speaking, the opinions of a majority of the public are 
very different, at different times. This is even the case in matters 
of religion, so that the only chance there is of a union of right opi- 
nion on any point, is just on the same condition as was assigned 
by Bacon for unity on religion, opinions are to be won and reduced 
by the force of truth, by the aid of time, and by all good means of 
instruction and persuasion. The author says that the legislature 
ought to investigate themselves the grounds of public opinion, and 
if they believed it to be erroneous, then to stand still, but by no 


means to oppose that opinion. He concludes on this head with 
the following :— 


* Public opinion is often mixed up with public feeling, which often pro- 
ceeds from temporary excitement. Right public feeling depends upon 
right moral habits; which, again, spring from sound instruction. Such 
moral feeling is, and ought to be, permanent; and violence ought never 
to be done to it by the legislature. ‘Temporary feeling or excitement 
ought never to be yielded to. ‘The legislature should pause until the ex- 
citement shall have passed away, The legislature itself may be under the 
influence of temporary feeling or excitement; in which case, it is mani- 
fest it ought to do nothing until it shall be satisfied. that the excitement 
has ceased. 


*‘ Public opinion fastens upon men, as well as things. Though some- 
times misled by interest or prejudice, or excitement, or deception practi- 
sed upon it, the estimate which it forms of men is generally more correct 
than the estimate which it forms of things. It is upon this result that 
character rests. If the public falls into error in this respect, it seldom 
fails to find out its mistake; and then it makes up for the measure of its 
injustice, by heaping up the measure of its favour. 

‘Public opinion is the tribunal to which all public men are amenable: 
they are all tried at its bar: they cannot escape from it. They may pos- 
sess it for a time, but they cannot enjoy it long without deserving it” 
—p. 191, 192. 


A very considerable alteration, the author says, is indispensable 
to the system of carrying on public business in parliament. These 
proceedings are likened by him to a military campaign ; the plan 
of proceedings should be considered before the time for the action 
begins. Every measure—every bill ought to be matured during 
the vacation ; this would be attended by consequences of an advan- 
tageous nature which are now wholly unknown, and one of the 
principal benefits would be that each of the interests of the com- 
munity generally would have full notice of any intended alteration, 
and would be prepared accordingly. At present the ministers can 
bring in nothing, for the ground is pre-occupied. The first day of 
the present session no less than sixty-one notices were given by 
divers members. The ministry should take, according to our au- 
thor, the whole of the responsibility of bringing in bills. No public 
bill should be brought in hastily or crudely ; and he insists that 
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the practice in introducing the latter should be assimilated with that 
of bringing in private bills, a practice which is intimately known to 
the author, and therefore shall be left to make its way in his own 
language. We shall extend the extract to make room for some 
choice information, to which the attention of the House of Commons 
must be immediately directed. 


‘‘ Every private bill is sent to a committee up stairs. Every public bill, 
brought in by any individual Member of Parliament, should be sent to a 
committee up stairs also. If that committee does not think fit to report 
the bill to the house, then there is an end of it, at least, for that session. 
If the committee to whom any such bill shall be referred shall report it to 
the house, then, and then only, it comes to be discussed by either house 
of Parliament, upon the report, or upon the third reading of the bill: 
whereas, at present, either house has a debate upon the motion to bring 
a bill, which it may negative; or upon the bill itself, when it shall be 
brought in, which it may throw out; or upon clauses in it, which can be 
much better discussed, at least in the first instance, in a committee up 
stairs. 

‘Neither house of Parliament would in this way, part with anysounddis- 
cussion upon, or any deliberate consideration, which it ought to give to every 
legislative measure. But both houses would be saved long speeches upon 
motions which fall to the ground, and discussions which lead to no result. 
The measure, whatever it might be, if it was fit to be discussed and deli- 
berated upon by the whole house, would thus be matured, and put in a 
proper shape for its consideration. 

‘“‘ But the constitution of committees up stairs ought to be altered, both 
with reference to public and to private bills; to which last I shall advert 
first. 

‘‘Formerly, when any private bill was opposed, it was customary to 
move, and to allow, that all should have voices who came to the com- 
mittee ; that is, that the whole house might attend the committee, though 
eight only were required to constitute it. This practice still obtains in 
the House of Lords; but now, in the House of Commons, at the com- 
mencement of every session of Parliament, lists are prepared, under the 
direction of the Speaker, of so many counties and boroughs, the members 
for which, varying from 120 to 130, compose the committee, of whom any 
five form a quorum. The constitution of committees has not been 
thereby improved; though five form a quorum, and few more can be pre- 
vailed upon to attend regularly.’”’"—pp. 196, 197. 


Here we close this valuable book, which in consequence of its 
chief merit consisting in its details, we have been utterly unable 
in this review to place adequately before the public. Enough how- 
ever has been now given to ease our minds as to the fear that we 
have failed to provoke the reader to peruse the book for himself. 
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Art. XII.—Observations on the Colonies of New South Wales and Van 
Dieman’s Land. By Joun Henverson. 8vo. Calcutta: printed at the 
Baptist Mission Press, Circular Road, 1832. 


ALTHOUGH this work has been some time in print, yet the reader 
will not fail to see that as it has been published in Calcutta, we 
had no power whatever of abridging the time between its first ap- 
pearance, and its possession in our hands. The book, however, we 
believe to be new to Europe, and particularly to England ; at all 
events, there can be no doubt that it is a scarce production. 

Mr. Henderson, the author of this volume, left Bengal on account 
of ill health, in the year 1829, on a visit to Van Dieman’s Land. 
He travelled on foot from Hobart Town into the interior of that 
island, and remained there altogether about a year, during which he 
acted as an attentive and indefatigable observer. The information 
gained in this way led Mr. Henderson to propose a plan whereby 
English officers resident in India might proceed on their retirement 
from that couutry to Van Dieman’s Land, with many more advan- 
tages than by returning to England. At first he seems to have 
been encouraged by the lieutenant-governor in the island, but the fa- 
vourable countenance does not appear to have been long continued. 
He then proposed to accomplish his purpose by establishing in Van 
Dieman’s Land a society for the collection and publication of infor- 
mation peculiar to those colonies, it being a great and useful object, 
in his opinion, to afford the British in India the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the productions and formations of those 
colonies, and to bring forth their latent sources of wealth for the 
benefit of the European emigrant. He succeeded in getting toge- 
ther a numerous meeting at the onset, and the enterprise looked 
auspicious, but he soon found that the real supporters were very 
few ; still as most of those who did support him, were officers of 
government, he thought it unwise to lose the opportunity of turning 
their influence to advantage ; so, as the society was not likely to 
succeed, he thought of laying the foundation of a national seminary 
of education. But his efforts were completely frustrated by the 
effect of jealousy and discord. 

Thinking that the good fortune which had abandoned him in 
Van Dieman’s Land might be seized in a happier hour in New South 
Wales, Mr. Henderson proceeded to Sydney, where he took up his 
residence. He continued his pedestrian excursions with as much 
activity as he had pursued them in the former island, and examined 
the geology of all those localities which presented the most remark- 
able features. He made a proposal to the government of the colony 
to authorise a commission for a more extended and elaborate exa- 
mination of the country, but failed in his attempt. He, however, 
continued his investigations, and those which he more recently 
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pursued are noticed in a brief way in the preface. The substantial 
contents of the work, therefore, consist of his account of Van Die- 
man’s Land and New South Wales, both taken in conjunction. 
The first part of the work is dedicated to the consideration of the 
political, moral and social state of the country, and the author enters 
particularly in this part, into the state of the convicts. In the 
second part the author gives a complete report of the natural history 
of those settlements, this being apparently one of the principal ob- 
jects of all his labours. 

In the early period of his residence in these settlements, Mr. 
Henderson appears to have entertained very high expectations of 
its prosperity, but it was not until he had more extensively exami- 
ned the state of things, that he was induced to believe that his first 
impressions were decidedly wrong. He commences, by adverting 
to the policy acted on by the government towards the convict popu- 
lation. He is of opinion, that the expense of the convict establish- 
ment might be reduced now, and finally done away with altogether ; 
that this expense has been the greatest source of injury, that the 
convict on account of it, is so far from being productive, that he is 
absolutely a heavy burden both to the government and to the set- 
tler, that the effects on the convicts of an admixture with the free 
inhabitants has been insignificant, compared with the bad effects of 
the intercourse on the latter, and lastly, that the mode of managing 
convicts in New South Wales has directly and indirectly led to an 
increase of crime in Great Britain. He then enters into the neces- 
sary proof on which these conclusions are founded. He traces the 
progress of a convict from the moment he is put on board the ship 
which is to transport him. Here the convict receives every atten- 
tion, and every sort of comfort is provided for him. Nothing like 
the ease and happiness, provided for the convict on his voyage, is 
ever enjoyed by the free labourer who emigrates. The former being 
placed under the superintending surgeon who is responsible for his 
conduct, that officer really becomes the convict’s protector, but the 
labourer on board is under the captain, and under every petty offi- 
cer, who are well known to be responsible to nobody, whence once 
“ the ship’s keel has kissed the blue waters.” When the convict 
arrives at New South Wales, he is assigned at once either to some 
settler or to the government. Very different results follow from each 
of these two appropriations, and these are very acutely noted by 
Mr. Henderson. It seems that it is much better, and consequently 
more agreeable for the convict to be in the service of the govern- 
ment than in that of a settler, because he need do less, he is less 
watched, and he has a good chance of bettering his condition. The 
carelessness of the arrangements made by the government allows a 
great many convicts to be appointed to the fulfilment of a duty which 
would furnish fair employment for about half only of the number. 
This is proved by an example related by Mr. Henderson. 
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‘* As one example, I recollect when at Wellington, observing that thir- 
ty-five convicts were employed in charge of the Government herd of cat- 
tle, when an old settler would have only had five. I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of observing those men. The milking cows, on which they de- 
pended for food, were taken care of, but the remainder of the cattle 
roamed freely as their keepers. Kangaroo hunting, and other amusements, 
served to lighten the weary time. They appeared, indeed, a happy, con- 
tented set of men; and when a less fortunate brother had taken to the 
merry green wood, or after collecting tribute from the unwary traveller, 
had found it convenient to seek, for a time, some remote retreat, the va- 
rious stations of the herdsmen seemed to be gratuitously formed for afford- 
ing him the necessary relief.”—p. 9. 


Speaking of the general character of the convicts, the author 
observes that the representatives of the three kingdoms are nearly 
in the proportion of their respective populations, with the exception 
that the convicts from Scotland are less, and those from Ireland 
more than the natural proportion would be, England being the 
scale. The distinguishing marks by which they are known are as 
follows. 

Irish; reckless of crime and its consequences, careless, abandoned, 
unsteady, better workers than the English, ever ready to enter 
into any plot, however absurd, still never held together by any com- 
mon tie, and therefore are ever ready to sacrifice friend or brother 
without the slightest remorse. 

English ; remarkable for mutual attachment : more dangerous to 
the state on that account ; very idle but turn out under ordinary 
circumstances the steadiest in the end. 

Scotch ; characterised by being the best workers, and by far the 
most depraved characters of the whole. 

And such is precisely the difference which we should .expect 
between the convicts of the three countries, and we only wonder 
that Mr. Henderson did not notice the very curious connexion 
between the cause and effect. It will be remembered, that the 
three set of convicts assembled in New South Wales, are sent 
there by order of the three distinct tribunals of justice which have 
no communication whatever with each other. The tribunal in Ireland 
exhibited at all times a very ardent disposition to exile the delin- 
quents convicted by it, which readily accounts for the superiority of 
the number of convicts from Ireland. In Scotland, on the con- 
trary, none but enormous crimes are regarded as justifying the sen- 
tence of transportation. Hence, the Scotch convicts would neces- 
sarily be the most abandoned of characters. HEngland is about a 
mean between the two, and the proportions therefore are regulated 
in the most exact manner to correspond with the influence which 
distributes them 

But a fact of the deepest importance is announced by Mr. Hen- 
derson in reference to this body. He has had opportunities of 
making an examination himself into their character, habits, &c., 
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and he has found that by far the majority can neither read’nor write. 
Here is a powerful battering ram at once placed at the discretion of 
the advocates for education, to crumble to atoms the citadel of 
fanatic ignorance. Mr. Henderson gives a further statement which 
abounds with the elements of most useful information. 


‘“‘ At my farm, in Van Dieman’s Land, I had an English free overseer, 
and five convict servants, none of whom could write their names. From 
all my inquiries, also, on the subject, I am convinced, that not one-half, 
perhaps a much smaller number, can read or write. One would expect 
that the Scotch, at least, would not be included in this remark; but even 
they did not appear to me to form an exception. 

‘‘ Another circumstance will place this interesting subject in a clearer 
light. The gentlemen convicts, who are denominated specials, were in 
the habit of being sent to a depot at Wellington, and I believe, that at no 
time did the number of these exceed one hundred. When I visited that 
place, there were but forty, out of whom, I had reason to believe, there 
were several who, at no period, had any title to be considered as gentle- 
men ; and although there were amongst these several who had been offi- 
cers of the army and navy, few, if any of them, could be said to have re- 
ceived a liberal education. 

‘‘ But let us dismiss this last remark from our attention, and consider 
the forty, or rather the highest number, one hundred, to be all men of 
education. Also let us consider, that by some oversight, instead of one 
hundred, there were four times that amount. What proportion does 400 
educated men bear to the whole convict population 14,000? ‘The result, 
therefore, of these inquiries, has led me to believe, that the common con- 
victs, generally, have obtained less than the average education of the 
lower class in their respective countries, and therefore, that a clear and 
direct mode presents itself, of decreasing crime in any country by increa- 
sing the education of the lower classes. 

“One cannot but observe the, great many convicts belonging to parti- 
cular trades, such as shoe-makers, while those belonging to others are less 
numerous. Upon inquiry into the causes which produced a greater de- 
gree of crime in one trade than another, I obtained the following explana- 
tion from several settlers in New South Wales; an explanation which is 
well worthy of the attention of the British Government, and which will 
show, in a clear light, the real effects of the convict system. It appears, 
that there is a constant emigration to the colonies, from the lower trades, 
and that, when one of a family comes out, the rest generally follow. 
These gentlemen also assured me, that most of their convict servants had 
brothers or relations in the country, transported at different periods, for 
petty offences.”—-p. 9, 10. 


The state of the law and of punishment in reference to convicts, 
is next considered by Mr. Henderson, who says that the law by 
which the ministers of justice are guided uniformly, is a compound 
of Burns’ Justice and government regulations, and hence offences 
are punished in proportion to their relative legal value, and not 
according to their real intrinsic value. To explain this Mr. Hen- 
derson gives an example. A convict for being guilty of insolence, 
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or for refusing to work, may be sentenced for two years to work in 
chains: this punishment, in fact, is commonly inflicted. But then 
on one occasion, a convict who was walking beside his master with 
a loaded musket, and who stood still without affording relief while 
that master was actually butchered before his face. Yet this convict 
was not punished, and for what reason? Why, solely because the 
magistrates could find no account of such an offence in Burns’ 
Justice! Such a crime, in fact, was not in their book. Mr. Hen- 
derson complains, that little or no distinction is maintained between 
the convict and the settler, and indeed the whole of the practical 
policy of the government has been directed in such a way, as if it 
looked on the settler from the very outset as nothing less than a 
natural enemy. The indulgences granted to convicts, is another 
very proper subject of complaint. These consist of tickets of leave, 
situations in the police, &c. Their effect is thus described :— 


“ Tickets of leave release the individual from bondage, for the remain- 
ing period of his sentence, and during the pleasure of the government, 
or in other words, during good behaviour: he is still, however, consi- 
dered under surveillance, and is obliged to reside within the district in 
which he had been bound to his last master. A convict, according to the 
local regulations, is entitled to this indulgence, after having served, with- 
out a second condemnation in any court, half the period of his sentence. 
There is a curious regulation, in addition to this, in consequence of 
which, a person on being punished by a magistrate, has to commence 
from the date of such punishment, to serve again, in order to obtain his 
ticket of leave; by which means a convict, whose sentence is seven years, 
on being flogged for an offence on his arrival, loses nothing, whereas, 
were he to get flogged during the third year, he would be obliged to 
serve the whole of that period over again.”’—p. 17. 


Upon the subject of female convicts, the author has some highly 
interesting observations. They are sent out in a number which is 
equal to one in six of the males, and it is singular that they arrive in 
the same proportion with respect to the general population of each 
kingdom at home, as we have seen was the case with the male 
convicts. ‘They are described as almost always being sunk in 
depravity, and though assigned to respectable families they, with 
very few exceptions, turn out bad characters. The British female, 
according to Mr. Henderson’s experience, when once she passes a 
certain line, knows no further bounds, but becomes depraved in 
proportion to the nature of the temptation. In the situations to 
which the female convicts are assigned they most commonly fall 
out with their mistresses at a very early period of service, either by 
getting drunk, by thieving, or committing some other worse crime. 
Sometimes the convict will get tired of her labours, and to get rid 
of them she need only become insolent to her mistress.. She is 
then brought before a magistrate, he sends her back to the factory, 
and from thence she is assigned to another mistress, with whom 
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the very same game is once more played. The details of the 
further treatment of this class must be given in the author’s own 
language. 


“When a woman is brought before a magistrate, and convicted of .an 
offence, she is sentenced, generally speaking, to solitary confinement, in 
which case her head is shaved, and she has likewise to perform quaran- 
tine in the factory for nine months; viz. three months with the crime, or 
worst class of prisoners; three months with the second class, and three 
months with the first class, The consequence of which is, that out of the 
small female population in both countries, four hundred are confined, on 
an average, at Hobart Town, and I was told there were, or had been, 
eight hundred at Paramatta, besides those in the smaller factories of Laun- 
ceston, &c. We shall, however, afterwards assume, that the number con- 
stantly confined, may be, on an average, 1,200. At Hobart Town, these 
are employed in spinning; at Paramatta, they both spin and manufacture 
a coarse woollen cloth, which will be afterwards taken notice of. Here 
it is only necessary to observe, that it is a useful and good article, but at 
the same time extremely expensive.” —p. 20. 


Mr. Henderson proposes several methods of improvement which 
are easy of application, and appear to us to be very likely to serve 
the purposes required. In his next chapter he gives the copy of a 
letter addressed by him to some of the principal settlers of Bathurst, 
in which he explains the cause and effects of the distress under 
which they had for some time laboured ; he dwells also on the sub- 
ject of colonial wealth, and its transposition into money, &c. and 
proposes to them the establishment of corn banks, and of free 
labour, reminding them, lastly, of the danger to be apprehended 
from the convict population, and showing them the means of 
guarding against that danger. 

In the next chapter, the situation, relations, duties, prospects, of 
the settler from the moment he lands and commences the occupa- 
tion of his settlement is fully described, and with a copiousness 
and precision which render it peculiarly instructive to those who 
contemplate an emigration to Australasia. He supposes the case 
of a man rather below the middle rank of life in possession of the 
whole colony, as may have been actually the case, having sheep, 
cattle, and convicts. Now, such a man, after he and his convicts 
are supplied with food, has nobody to purchase his overplus, so that 
his lambs and calves, his corn and vegetables, beyond the above 
necessary supply, are mere drugs that must go to waste. Now, 
suppose a cousin comes from England, and buys half the stock and 
convicts, with which he sets up on his own account, what will be 
the result? Mr. Henderson‘in replying to this question says, that 
we must consider that the first settler was enabled to have one 
source of profit, namely, the export of wool, and that up to the 
time of the coming of the second settler the proceeds of wool are 
clear gain to the single settler. But when the second one comes 
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with a certain quantity of specie, there is a certain value given to 
all the property, the food and convicts, while the profits of the 
wool are diminished, and hence the general law as applicable to all 
new settlements, that— 


“ The first effect, therefore, of increase of specie in the young colony, 
is to diminish the profits on a growing export: the second is to diminish, 
in consequeuce of the increased price of labour and of raw material, the 


power of that colony to bring a new export to perfection, and into com- 
petition with that of another country.’”’—p. 35. 


It is not necessary to proceed farther in tracing the course of an 
established settler as the one we have been considering. We shall, 
then, advert to the progress of a new settler going out with a 
capital, and making application for a grant of land on which to 
settle. Mr. Henderson says, that the expenses of a settler on his 
first landing, particularly if he has a family, are perfectly enormous, 
and he will find that he will soon have to remove from either Sydney 
in New South Wales, or Hobart Town in Van Diemen’s Land. 
In the latter capital Mr. Henderson says that the new comers are 
habitually well treated by the present governor; he receives them 
kindly, andwill invitethe morerespectable portion. to see him to intro- 
duce them to othersettlers. At Sydney, onthe contrary, the emigrants 
are. paid no attention at all, but are left to themselves altogether. 
Before the grant of land is obtained the settler has to go through 
a very complicated series of attendancies. He must actually show 
his capital to the Land Board before he can get the order for land ; 
after having chosen the spot he must then procure an order for its 
possession, or, as it is expressed in colonial phrase, an order to 
‘ locate.”” A settler who completes these preparations in two 
months’ in Van Diemen’s Land, and in about twice that time in 
New South Wales, may be regarded as very fortunate, particularly 
in the latter place, where six months is no uncommon period for 
a settler to be kept before he can occupy his land. ‘The moral 
effect, the pecuniary effect of this practice is obviously calculated 
to. lay a foundation for the certain ruin of the unhappy settler. 
The Land Board, whose duty it is to examine the resources of the 
emigrant, afford the quantity of land in proportion to the amount, 
which appears to be distributed on the scale of two square miles for 
every 1,000/. But their duty, as experience shows, must be very 
clumsily performed, for the author.does not hesitate to say, that 
there are few persons who go out as emigrants that are not able to 
borrow, for the moment, a sufficient capital to enable them to pass 
the ordeal of the Land Board. This state of things necessarily 
renders the Board quite useless. 

When the Board has examined the settler’s papers, they forward 
them to the government, where they remain to be looked at after 
the general routine of business is completed. The settler, when 
he gets back his papers from the government, has next to go to the 
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Surveyor General’s office, from whom he expects to have full and fair 
particulars tespecting the nature of the situation. The information 
given him is always meagre, sometimes it is inaccurate, and the con- 
sequenicé is, tliat the settler most commonly has to try his hand in four 
or five localities in‘different and very remote parts of the country, be- 
fore he can fix on a permanent residence. The remedy in such a 
case pointed out by Mr. Henderson is, that the settler should at 
once rent a farm that has been cultivated, which he may easily get 
and give up in a few years after he has looked about him. But 
such a description as 1s now given is apt to terrify those who-con- 
template emigtation, and as Mr. Henderson says that such an effect 
is really not a just one, he proceeds to give a picture of the domestic 
life of a settler when he has been sometime located, and when he 
has forgotten all the mortificatrons endured by im in obtaining his 
land, his convicts, his implements of agriculture, &c. We give the 
picture as it is presented in its several aspects, without a single 
commentary. ‘The whole is extremely interesting ; and as nobody 
in Europe we believe, save the readers of this journal, is likely to 
know anything about the truth as it is here put forth, we will be 
excused for the length of the extracts. 


“ We shall choose a morning in spring, the sweetest in the year; our 
place the banks of a dark rolling stream, where our settler and his esta- 
blishment have bivouacked, for the advantage of the water. A slight 
sheet for a tent, protects them from the midnight dew, and under its 
seanty canopy are laid the settler, his wife, and three children. Notwith- 
standing the fatigues of the preceding stage they have slept but little, 
and ave now all awake with the first dawn of day. The sky is without a 
cloud ; the air bracing and delightful. The notes of the early thrush have 
given place to those of the Derwent magpie, who, perched on a lofty gum 
tree, is chaunting in rich full notes his natural melody. The restless and 
noisy minas are disputing amidst the bright yellow blossoms of a neigh- 
bouring wattle, while many a smaller warbler is breathing forth, in cheer- 
ing’ tones, his early matins. 

“Close by the embers of a waning fire, are seen the figures of four 
convicts, the assigned servants, who are sleeping soundly and undisturbed. 
They are familarised to such scenes,—old steady hands, who have passed 
through many a settler; have known a road-gang or two, and mayhap a 
penal settlement No care oecupies their bosoms; to them the present 
scene has'no charms, and the future presents to their imagination nothing 
either pleasirig or alarming. ‘Fhese sages have been consigned to the 
settler, in preference to less experienced hands, who might probably 
have heen useless. Near them stands a waggon, containing a portion of 
the furniture and provisions of the settler; his sea stores, implements of 
husbandry, with useless and useful articles indiscriminately combined. 
The implements have been purchased at the highest price, and contain 
likewise, many things which the settler could have done without; besides 
which, as he has to build a house, a number of instruments which are 
required for that purpose have afterwards to be thrown aside. 

“ Feeding in‘the vicinity are the remains of a flock of sheep; in the 
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purchase of which the settler has been jockied, both as to the price and 
quality. His particular friend has, as a great favor, sold him some of his 

rst woolled ones, and only supplied him with the second sort, most of 
whom are scabby old ewes, for whose fleece the owner protested he had 
received three shillings per pound, by the latest return of sales. One- 
third of these are gone astray with another flock, on the road, and it has 
been deemed at length necessary to proceed without them. 

“ The children are now dressed, healthy, blooming and happy; eagerly 
pursuing, in company with the kangaroo bitch, some painted butterfly ; 
true emblem of their future pursuits. 

‘The mother is preparing the breakfast. On the ground are spread 
the remnants of cups and saucers, eked out by tin jugs. A large damper 
of unleavened bread, made of unsifted flour, has been baked on the pre- 
vious evening. The tea is boiling in the kettle, and a sufficient quantity 
of mutton chops are grilling on the fire, too much, in the idea of the un- 
initiated, for a party of twice their number ; but proving in the clearest 
terms, that the cares of the emigrants have had no effect in diminishing 
their appetites. One convict is assisting to get ready the breakfast, 
another has gone to look after the bullocks, a third is milking the cows, 
and a fourth is tending the sheep. So far all is well; a fearful havoc has 
been made in the mutton chops, with corresponding execution on the 
damper, ere the man returns to acquaint them that a pair of the working 
bullocks are missing. In these the settler has been equally fortunate, as 
with his sheep. Having paid for them a proper price, he has found, on 
his departure, that two of them are newly broken-in steers, which have 
taken the earliest opportunity of regaining their former liberty, and of 
rejoining their companions, the free rangers of the forest. 

‘“‘ A settler on the road has, however, taken pity on the destitute situa- 
tion of the new comer, and has generously supplied him with another 
pair, for only double their proper value. These last, however, probably 
not understanding this arrangement, have, as in duty bound, returned to 
their former homes, after their first day’s journey. 

*“ While, however, the man jis gone in pursuit of the deserters, the 
principal hand of the set of convicts approaches the settler, twisting his 
cap in his hand, symptomatic of something wrong. He comes to in- 
quire whether master has last night taken out any backa or sugar, because 
the cases seem som’t curious and disordered. On examination, it is found 
that a portion of those articles have indeed been purloined, evidently by 
a combination of the four, and that, most probably, the man despatched 
for the bullocks, has gone likewise to convert the proceeds of this into 
liquor. The settler is seen blustering, threatening, and abusing, while 
the convicts are acting with stoical indifference, and inwardly enjoying 
the scene. The settler’s anger, however, give place to prudence, because 
he well knows he possesses no power to punish them himself, and should 
he complain to a magistrate, he would run the chance of losing his 
whole property, since were they confined on suspicion, he would have 
no one to attend to his flock, his herd, his team; he would, in short, be 
left destitute.” —pp. 41—43. 


The scene now changes from that of a settler in his progress to 
the settlement, to the scene which represents him after he is 
located; the time is that of a warm summer’s evening, and the 
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site on this occasion is Van Dieman’s Land. The grouping and 
the contrasts, and all the little artful contrivances used by the 
author to give effect to his picture, are really beautiful samples of 
ability, finely disciplined by education and receiving its stimulus 
from a well regulated imagination. 


* Decked in the remnants of former finery, may be seen the mother of 
the family, who sits nursing another child, being just recovered from her 
accouchement. I know the hut well, and see it now before me. It is 
divided into two; in the inner or sleeping apartment, is seen ranged the 
supplies for the year, flour, sugar, &c., which require to be locked up. 
The children’s beds are roughly constructed ; Kangaroo skins, over straw, 
constitutes the mattrass, while blankets or oppossum skin rugs form the 
coverlids. In the slabs of which the walls are composed, may be observed 
small holes for the purpose of pointing a musket, in case of sudden attack 
from the natives or bushrangers. The roof is not so close, but the rays 
of light, in fine weather, and the rain in bad, find each of them an easy 
entrance. The furniture is of the rudest description; forms, supplying 
the place of two broken ch:rirs, are set round a table constructed with 
posts sunk in the ground, having split boards laid over them. By the fire 
are seen several generations of cats, by some means already collected, who 
are sitting sedately, as becomes a patriarchal family, the elder ones appa- 
rently pondering over their youthful follies. The kangaroo bitch, who 
has likewise been breeding, would fain take up her quarters by their side, 
drawn thither by the sweet scented savour of a huge damper, that is now 
baking in the ashes; but the fleas, which are already insupportable, ren- 
ders her presence by no means desirable; and she retires to herd with the 
less favored curs. 

‘The husband has returned from his daily labours, the furrows of care 
engraven on his sunburnt, but healthy, countenance. He carefully depo- 
sits his gun, which he carried with him to the plough, to protect himself 
against the insidious attacks of the natives, while his children all flock 
around him, dirty, fat, blooming and noisy. The wife is just making her 
complaints to the husband, that the servant woman has been insolent, and 
that her conduct has become so intolerable, that she begs him to send her 
away, rather then be longer troubled with her. The abigail being called 
for, without waiting the attack, presently begins the. battle, by abusing 
the settler and his wife in no measured terms; and on its being arranged 
that she is to proceed to a magistrate, her friend John comes to request a 
pass to go also, in order to complain that his victuals are not good, his 
slops are not properly furnished, his work is too much, or perhaps that he 
is sick. Thomas, the ploughman, may, for the same cause, have adroitl 
broken the plough, and now likewise requests leave to go to the black- 
smith, who lives forty miles distant, to escort his companion, to meet his 
friend, or any other cause; the plough with the bullocks, remaining at 
rest until his return. Or, perhaps, the shepherd may have just arrived 
with the intelligence, that a portion of the flock has, through his careles- 
ness, strayed upon the uninclosed ground of his next neighbour, and that 
his friend has been kind enough to send them to pound, where they will 
be sold on a certain day, to the highest bidder, if the expences, amounting 
sometimes to the half, or to the whole of their value, be not defrayed within 
that period. 
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* Let us, however, pass from this rapid picture, to inquire the causes of 
those things. The climate is salubrious in the highest degree; the frame 
of man is invigorated, ready for labour, and nerved for enterprise. The 
soil is productive, and requires but little to render back the fairest of 
nature’s bounty; yet, with all this, may it not be said of man, the lord uf 
the creation, that like the Arab of the desert, his hand is against every 
one, and every one’s hand against him. What, therefore, can be the cause 
of a government like that of England, rearing up, in the 19th century, 
a semi-barbarous colony, groaning under self-constituted burthens, ex- 
pensive to the Mother country, and permitting those materials, by which 


it might be rendered comparatively happy, to lie idle and unimproved.” — 
pp. 43, 44. 


[t is far from being in our power, we confess, to answer this im- 
portant question, neither should we be much inclined to incur the 
responsibility of having such a question to answer. ‘The sug- 
gestions offered by Mr. Henderson for the removal of all the abuses 
and evils, are highly just and truly philosophical, and have an un- 
bounded claim on the consideration of the supreme government. 

Mr. Henderson in a fourth chapter treats at considerable length 
the propriety of a military government being the regular resource 
of the mother country, in almost all instances. He passes next to 
an estimate of the whole system of administration, examining it 
carefully, impartially, and with a due amount of practical know- 
ledge, and follows up this exposition with proposals for a complete 
improvement. In the constitution, and in the supplying of the 
administration with proper officers, he proposes to make an exten- 
sive alteration; he gives to the immediate government of every 
given colony a jurisdiction which would lead that government to be 
the trainer up of a moral people, enjoying prosperity ; he would 
particularly arm them with the power of securing to every child, 
without exception, the blessings of education, in order to render 
them good men, good citizens, and good subjects. The methods 
to be adopted by the local governments, in forwarding the prosperity, 
are laid down by the author with the greatest sagacity. 

The next division of the work is that on the Natural History of 
these colonies. The account, so far as relates to geology, mineralogy, 
botany, and some portion of the animal kingdom, is somewhat too 
technical for the general reader. But the portion which relates to 
man, may well form the subject of a few remarks. 

The aborigines in these colonies are of a dark copper colour ; 
those of Van Dieman’s Land are darker coloured than those of 
Port Jackson, and those of the former are besides distinguished 
from the natives of New South Wales, by the striking distinction 
of having the woolly hair of the African negroes. Mr. Henderson 
during his residence at Wellington, had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing one of the ceremonies of a particular tribe. He says— 


‘IT was one day taken to sce the place, where a ceremony is performed 
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on occasions when the youths, at the age of puberty, are transferred from 
the women and children, to associate in future with the men. During 
this, one of the upper front teeth are extracted, and the novice is afterwards 
permitted to wear a slight girdle, composed of narrow stripes of the oppos- 
sum skin. 

‘“‘ The portion of the valley, selected for performing this sacred rite, was 
beautifully situated, in a secluded part of the forest, near the rich green 
banks of the river Macquarie. A long straight avenue of trees, extended 
for about a mile, and these were carved on each side, with various devices, 
most of which were apparently intended to represent serpents, in all their 
different attitudes. On one extremity of this, the earth had been heaped 
up, so as to resemble the gigantic figure of a human being extended on 
his breast ; while through the whole length of this sylvan temple, a variety 
of other characters were observed to be rudely imprinted upon the turf. 
One of the first o* these which I examined, appeared to bear a much 
stronger similitude to the lingen of the Hindoo, than I conceived could 
probably have occurred from accident; and my attention having been 
thus arrested, I now recognised several other hieroglyphics, which seemed 
also to represent, under different forms, the same symbol which that peo- 
ple have selected, in order to indicate the creative attributes of the Divinity. 

‘* At the lower extremity of this, a narrow pathway turned off towards 
the left, and soon terminated in a circle, which was enclosed by a wall, 
composed merely of the loose earth. 

“The peculiar construction of the former, tended in a great measure, 
to confirm me in my previous opinion ; although it still seemed to require 
stronger evidence, completely to substantiate the fact. On my return, 
several of the natives were questioned as to the nature of the ceremonies 
performed at this place; but none of them would give us any satisfactory 
intelligence, evincing considerable repugnance, to our even making any 
allusion to this particular subject. Amongst these a koree or doctor was 
applied to, who assured us that they were all prohibited from conversing 
regarding any thing connected with those rites ; but added, that their king 
who would arrive at Wellington in a few days, possessed a discretionary 
power to communicate such information as we required. 

‘On the arrival of the king, having first taken him apart from the re- 
mainder of his subjects, and propitiated His Royal Highness with a cou- 
ple of inches of negro-head tobacco, we cautiously renewed onr former 
inquiries, Upon promise on our parts of secresy, as far as the other na- 
tives of that part of the country were concerned, he agreed to accompany 
us uext day to the place, for the purpose of explaining the interpretation 
of the symbols; assuring us, that should the neighbouring tribes discover, 
that he or any of his people had disclosed their secrets to the uninitiated 
they would immediately combine and probably extirpate his whole race.” 
—p. 145, 146. 


The king explained the whole ceremony, which consisted of first 
extracting the tooth, and then initiating the boy into the mythology 
of the tribe, and the meaning of all the variety of a vast number of 
symbols around is explained to him. His duties are then enforced 
by every body present, who keeps his spear presented to the boy, 
and continually calls down imprecations upon him should he violate 
his vows. Although the tribes are what is called nomadic, that is, 
having no certain residences, still the limits of their respective 
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hunting grounds appear to be distinctly recognized. ‘“ Each tribe,” 
according to Mr. Henderson, “has a King, who is in most cases 
hereditary ; but in certain parts of the country, he is selected on 
account of his strength or prowess; and he is generally distinguished 
from the others, by the numbers composing his seraglio. No ex- 
ternal demonstration of respect is paid to him ; still he would ap- 
pear to possess considerable influence in their internal government ; 
and he is always considered as their leader during battle. The 
females are even in a more degraded condition than the men, and 
are generally treated as the property of the strongest. They eat 
separately in their encampments, and remain apart during the day. 
Oppossums’ skin rugs, which are used for sleeping on, as well as 
for carrying the children, are in some places very neatly prepared 
by them; being sewed together by the tendons obtained from the 
tail of the kangaroo, and having various checquered figures, 
curiously scratched upon their inner surface. The affection of the 
mother towards her offspring is by no means powerful; and she 
will frequently either throw her infant away, or put it to death, 
rather than be troubled with providing for its support. 

“The natives in the vicinity of Wellington bury their dead ; se- 
lecting for this purpose, a spot near a clear portion of the forest. 
Having prepared a sort of grave, the deceased is placed-in a sitting 
posture ; and previous to returning the earth, he is carefully sur- 
rounded with the softest grass. A symbol is afterwards carved 
upon the nearest tree, which serves to indicate the particular tribe 
to which the individual may have belonged. In some parts of the 
country, they have retained the Hindoo custom of burning their 
dead; and this is understood to have been likewise practised, 
amongst those at Port Jackson when Europeans first arrived there, 
but it is now completely discontinued. The natives make use of a 
great number of the vegetable productions as food; yet although 
they are capable, in common with the inferior animals, of subsisting 
upon a variety of substances, in the interior of New South Wales, 
they are frequently subjected to great misery, during a continuance 
of severe weather ; and there is little doubt, that in certain places, 
they will not hesitate, under such circumstances of distress, to 
sacrifice and devour their own children.”? ‘The author enters fur- 
ther into an account of the superstitious practices of the tribes, but 
we have already afforded as much as it was in our power to give to 
the report of the contents of the work. We therefore take our 
leave of Mr. Henderson with great reluctance, awarding to him 
with the deepest sincerity the very great praise of having laid the 
foundation of a most momentous civil revolution in our colonies, so 
as signally to serve the interests of the mother country, and _par- 
ticular applause is due to him for the lofty abstraction which he 
assumes from every low feeling, prejudice, or sense of interest, 
which could for a moment pervert his judgment. ‘The government 
of England cannot possibly hesitate to regard this as a most im- 
portant document, and they will, we have no doubt, act accordingly. 
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Art. XIII.—The Springs of Plynlimmon, a Poem, with Copious Notes, 
Descriptive of Scenery and Circumstances connected with the Severn, the 
Wye, and three minor Rivers which emanate from that noble Mountain 


By the Rev. Luxe Booker, L.L.D., F.R.S.L., Vicar of Dudley. 1 vol. 
12mo. Wolverhampton. 1834. 


Wirtnout the advantage of a personal acquaintance, we should still 
not hesitate to entertain a high respect for the reverend author of 
this little work. At a time when too many of his professional 
brethren allow their minds to be almost exclusively committed to 
the agitating themes of polemic or political controversy ; it is quite 
delightful to meet with a pastor who gives, like the one now before 
us, such testimonies as this of the peaceful and innocent, and even 
virtuous habits of his life. Instead of taking up the weapons of 
abuse, under the trying circumstances in which every minister of 
the Church of England is now placed, the vicar of Dudley, relying 
on that assistance which he has no doubt will be afforded in its own 
good time, calmly pursues the course of life which befits his endow- 
ments, and devoting his leisure hours to the pleasing task of look- 
ing through nature up to nature’s God, he affords an example to 
his brethren which well deserves their attention. 

It is evidently the object of Mr. Booker by this publication to 
spread abroad the fame of the charming scenery which has been se- 
lected as the theme of his muse. Such a man could never have en- 
tertained the ambition to enter the list of poetry, and claim an 
earnest from his contemporaries of everlasting fame from posterity. 
We judge fromthe abundance of the notes th at description was his 
predominant purpose, and that he intended, (and we may add he has 
very strikingly succeeded) to throw a charm over the imagination in 
order to extend the influence of the former. 

The poem consists of three divisions separated under the titles of 
Vaga (the river Wye), the Sabrina, (the river Severn), and five 
minor rivers called the Rhydol, the Mynach, Lyffnaut and Dunas. 

It begins with an invecatory exordium addressed to the ancient 
principality under the classical name of Cambria: her salubrious 
air, her many beauties, her mountainous grandeur are all bespangled 
with brilliants of the finest water, glowing with the primitive heat 
of Mr. Booker’s fancy. The Legend which the poet takes as his 
cuide represents that once upon a time, the principal streams which 
owed their birth to the mighty Phynlimmon dreamt a dream, that 
they should take a frolic journey to their great ancestor the sea, 
being necessarily, according to the usual laws of consanguinity, the 
great grand children of that eternal monarch. This is proved in 
the heraldry registers of nature, by showing that a certain number 
of vapours ascended (not descended) from the sea into the atmos- 
phere where they were well known as the family of clouds ; this 
family at length changes its name to that of Rains, and with this 
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celebrated name it found an asylum in the fissures and hollows of 
the tops and sides of the hospitable Plynlimmon, who received the 
stangers kindly. Here they remained getting farther into the 
good graces of their host, who determined on giving them on his 
exalted property a permanent residence. When the proper time 
arrived for the young brood to see the light, they were ushered forth 
in all the bright beauty of purity and tranquility,and have lived, 
increasing in loveliness and the diffusion of blessings to all within 
their reach. Such was the sisterhood which proceeded on an ami- 
able excursion to visit the veteran from whom they derived their 


happy existence. The Poet’s register of the journey cannot be 
withheld. 


“ They dreamt, too, that his full assent 
Plynlimmon nodded, ere they went. 
Yes, hie,” said he, “ Fount-Nymphs! away, 
And bless the vales thro’ which ye stray : 
The grateful vales their flowers shall bring, 
And waving fields shall laugh and sing.” 
The wide-spread landscape lay before them ; 
The dappled clouds of eve were o’er them,— 
A summer-eve, of soft twilight, 
That ushers in a dubious night, 
Oft causing chanticleer his horn 
To wind,—mistaken it for morn. 
Each lesser hill was seen below, 
Illumin’d by the western glow, 
Which Phoebus flung around the bed 
Where he was pillowing soft his head 
In fleecy clouds of various dye, 
Arresting admiration’s eye. 
‘* To-morrow,” said the elder stream, 
«Sisters ! be perfected our dream : 
And that we may, with easy speed, 
To our great Ocean-Sire proceed ; 
From this imperial mount sublime, 
We all must start at hour of prime; 
Else, much abridg’d for want of leisure, 
Will be our promis’d jaunt of pleasure.” 
* Thou’rt right,—thou’rt right; then say no more,” 
Responded all the sisters four : 
+‘ So let us now retire to sleep, 
That our resolve we each may keep,” 
No sooner said than they withdrew ; 
And faint the rippling murmurs grew, 
As bees, obedient to their queen, 
Abroad, at night, are never seen. 
Plynlimmon wrapt them in a cloud, 
As if their moss-cells were a shroud; 
And, save the tinkling of a rill, 
Each streamlet in its fount was still. 
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Ere rose the bright-hair’d god of day, 
Vaga was up and on her way; 
Adown the hoary hill she glided, 
By her own vagrant fancy guided ; 
And on, thro’ verdant vallies flowing, 
With cowslips dight, where herds were lowing, 
Where copse-woods many a nook adorn, 
And linnets warbled on the thorn. 
By early journeying, she no need 
Had for impetuous hurrying speed ; 
And therefore leisurely along 
She stray’d the loveliest scenes among, 
Thro’ Radnor’s wild and hilly plains, 
Where unperverted nature reigns, 
And Eilon, stream as erystal clear, 
Soon came to pay its tribute there, 
With Ython, queen of numerous rills, 
Sent, willing from Salopian hills. 
Thence, as she went thro’ Builth’s gay meads, 
Soft whispering, as she kiss’d the reeds, 
Which, bending, duteous, where they grew, 
Hail’d with delight the nympth they knew. 
There Crewyn from a neighbouring shire. 
Flow’d musically to admire 
The stranger-River-Nympth ; and then, 
Stealing along a sylvan glen, 
Delighted, from fair Brecon’s side, 
Llewenney came, to swell her tide.—p. 6—8. 


Tracing the Vaga (the Wye) in this delightful manner he carries 
her through her long course, through Herefordia’s varied plains, 
where 

‘‘ For he vests in the cireling year, 
Her gen’rous habitants to cheer.” 


Thence to the fair demesne of garnons, where bland hospitality 
gives welcome to every friend—the Wye directs her course, then 
by Ariconium, the pride of Roman industry, and all the way through 
such sacred scenes as the site of Tintern Abbey, and whilst the 


rich tinges of an evening sun still lighted her on the way, ‘‘ Wind- 
cliffe bent his lofty brow.” 


To hail her as she pass’d below; 

And Piercefield’s Rocks, with rapturous pride. 
Echoed applause, as on she hied, 

With quicken’d speed, thro’ Chepstow’s charms, 

To rush into her Father’s arms; 

Who higher rais’d his tides to greet her. 

As if rejoicing thus to meet her : 

While, on their union smil’d the sun,— 

Then set,—with her’s—his course was run.”’—p. 22. 


Such is the very pleasing way in which Mr. Booker contrives at 
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once amusement and instruction too. We use the word “ in- 
struction” advisedly, for we have experienced even in the short 
perusal of the Vaga a very considerable improvement in our geo- 
graphical knowledge of the south western district. We almost 
hope to see the day when such examples as these will have matured 
a system, whereby poetry will be restored to that natural state of 
amicable alliance, with the sciences which has so long been denied 
her. A few such specimens as the river Wye and Severn de- 
cribed by such a schoolmaster as Dr. Booker, would soon revolu- 
tionize the mountain, heaps of rubbish well-known under the title 
of school-books. 

Without saying more of the poetical portion of the work than that 
the visit of each of the rivers to its great parent, is described in the 
same agreeable manner, and with the same abundance of local in- 
formation as were employed in the lively account of the Vaga, we 
shall now direct the readers attention to the more sober, but still 
very interesting prose department of the work. 

The precedency conceded to the Wye, is by no means on ac- 
count of its greater dignity in any respect than the Severn; but 
the author entertaining an anxiety, very becoming in his situation, 
to maintain the credit of true history, treated Vaga as the first in 
point of time, the important fact being so declared in the Legend. 
It appears that in her course, the Vaga passes the place called Hay, 
standing on the very point of Radnorshire, Brecknockshire and 
Herefordshire, where Clifford Castle is situated, being the birth 
place of Fair Rosamond. 

Ariconium the place mentioned in the text quoted above, is thus 
alluded to in the illustrative notes. 

“The Ariconium of the Romans (said to have been engulphed by an 
earthquake) now retains only the vestiges of a great city; where are 
frequently discovered proofs that such a city stood there—black earth 
(decomposed ashes), a marked contrast to the surrounding red loamy soil, 
—fragments of Roman sculpture ; tesselated pavements, and coins, bear- 
ing the impress of Roman sovereigns; several of which the author of 
the poem has now in his possession, which he himself (during a patient 
following of an intelligent ploughman) picked up, while on a visit in 
that interesting neighbourhood, near the fine entrenchments of Credon- 
hill. Similar tokens are discoverable about Kenchester; and to a great 
extent along the banks of the Wye; and even in the bed of the river it- 
self, which, to this day, exhibits the remains of a bridge, evidently of 
stupenduous architecture, over which the current chafes and foams with 
much impetuosity, giving the name of the Wear to a gentleman’s resi- 
dence, close by, of considerable beauty, The whole of this district com- 
prised a distinguished portion of what is described by Ptolomy, Pliny, 
and Tacitus, as the silures, maintaining a powerful resistance to the 
Roman arms from the time of Claudius, till the reign of Vespasian.” 


—pp. 71, 72.” 


Some legends relating to the place on the course of the Wye 
called Sugwas, are related by the author, which are in the usual 
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marvellous style. Not far from this is the mount called Caple 
Tump, “‘ which was once the scene” says our author with a feel- 


ing of regret, “ that it is no longer so,” of such festivities as are 
described in the poem. 


“ On a particular day every summer. Rural felicity was then properly 
appreciated ; when the higher classes had pleasure in condescending to 
partake of amusements, in with those, somewhat below them, found gra- 
tification: and their tenantry, thus noticed, repaid condescension with 
respect. But the annual festivity had other uses. It brought those 
together who, from having been old friends, were sometimes thrown into 
temporary enmities : and, as it was almost an implied understanding that 
no enmity should exist there, either the parties themselves spontane- 
ously sought reconciliation, or, it was effected by a kind-hearted judi- 


cious common friend, while the hearts of both were disposed to con- 
cord.” —p. 76. 


At Wilton beneath the cliff of Pencraig, the Wye may be seen, 
and the fisherman paddling his skiff, which is generally of his own 
manufacture. The boat is called a coracle from its having the ap- 
pearance of being made with leather: but this is not the real ma- 
terial; the skeleton of the boat is a piece of basket work which is 
covered with strong barragan (flannel), and the latter is saturated 
with what is called dubbin, pitch and tar to make it water proof. 
The boat is so light that it is slung on the back, and with it the 
peasant proceeds to the bank of the river. It is said that a man 
for a trifling wager, once steered one of these frail barks to the Isle 
of Lundy, in the Bristol Channel. 

There is a fine description of Tintern Abbey, being one of the 
localities which the Wye visits in its mazy course; here the Wye 
has its confluence with the Severn, and in consequence of some a 
struction of the latter by some rocks, the tide rushes into the Wye 
so rapidly as to rise as high in the latter as sixty feet. 

At Piercefield the author is reminded ofa gentleman well known, 
and celebrated by Robert Bloomfield for his charity. He was 
called good Morris. His residence was at this place, which he 
selected for its extreme natural beauty, after marrying a niece of 
Lord Peterborough. Cox in his history of Monmouth, gives the 
following account of Morris :— 


“There he formed walks through the forest,—opened the finest views, 
and, with exquisite taste, adapted his improvements to the genius of the 
place, leaving 


‘ The negligence of nature wide and wild.’ 


He lived in a style of princely magnificence,—treating those whom curi- 
osity drew to Piercefield, with a liberal profusion. Servants, out of livery, 
constantly attended, without being permitted to receive any gratuity.” — 
On leaving the paradise he had created, with manly resignation, to enter 
a world of misery, “he was surrounded by the poor he had befriended ; 
who, throwing themselves on their knees, thanked him for numerous In.~. 
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stances of his bounty, and implored the blessings of heavenon thei gene 
rous bertefactor. Even this affecting spectacle he bore with silent forti. 
tude. But: when the carriage, which was conveying him to London, had 
reached the bridge at Chepstow, then his ear was struck with a mournful 
peal of bells, muffled, as is usual on the loss of departed friends. Then, 
no longer able to control his feelings, he burst into tears!”—If contrast 
be considered (bearing in mind the transcendent beauties of Piercefield) 
how will the humane reader sympathize with him, after perusing, what 
follows, writtem by one who had known him well in the days of. his: pros- 
pes: “ The last time I saw Mr. Morris was at an early hour of a chill 

vember morning, when he was receiving, in a brown porringer, & 
pennyworth of skimmed milk, for his breakfast, through the grated door 
of the King’s Bench prison !”’—p. 100, 101. 


Having closed his pleasant account of the Wye, the reverend 
author commences an illustrative description of the Setern, which 
he traces from its feeble current down the sides of the Phynlim- 
nto, untik it arrives rt the Bristol Channel, more like a sea than a 
river. Next we have an account of the three minor rivers, which 
take their rise in Phynlimmon. Their course is described through 
a@ picturesque country, the nature of which willbe readily recog- 
msed wher we nreritton that the united waters of the two rivers, 
form the cataract at the Devils Bridge in Wales. 

Fhe whole of this little work abounds im interesting informatiort 
respecting one of the most beautiful districts of Fnglarid and 
Wales, and no tourist should make a visit to them, without avail- 
ing himself of the knowledge to be found in its contents . 


on + tn 
——— 





Arr. XIV.—The Channel Istands: Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, &c., the 
resuli of a Two Year’s Residence. By H. D. Inauis. Author of ‘“ Spain 
in 1830.” “ The Tyrol, &c.”’ in 2 vols. London: Whittaker, and Co. 
1834. 7 


Ir so happens that we are enabled from personal experience, to test 
the fidelity of Mr. Inglis’s descriptions and opinions of these islands, 
and. we have not the slightest hesitation in at once declaring,. that a 
more true‘ representation of physical scenes, of human manners and 
customs, could not be contrived by the power of man, than the pic- 
ture here given of the channel-islands. Every page brings back to 
our recollection some portrait,some group,some remarkable seene or 
occurrence which we had met with under similar circumstances, so 
that we can afford. Mr.. Inglis perfectly efficient testimony that he is 
one of the most conscientious reporters on society and manners, that 
ever left. his native country for the purpose of visiting a foreign one. 

It is: very. true, as the author affirms at the outset, that but little 
is: knewn in England of these islands, and yet they have a popula 
tion of 65,000, and: Jersey alone has a shipping of: not less than 
21,000 tons, The author commences his deseription with the island 
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Just mentioned, and selects very properly the chief town,. St. Helier, 
or his first efforts. He seems highly pleased with the aspect of 
the town, and was particularly struck at the abundance and 

quality of the garden produce which he saw at the market place. 
The principal public work is Fort Regent, a fortress: built in 1806, 
and which the author reminds us is represented in the eatalogue of 
items of the national debt by the figures of one million sterling. 
This structure reduces to almost insignificance the ancient one 
placed in the roads near St. Helier, called Elizabeth Castle. It 
stands on a rock which is about a mile in circumference, and was 
— destined as a point from which the island could be easily 

efended. 

The street population of St. Helier has nothing in its appearance 
that differs much from that to be always seen in English sea port 
towns, that is the gentlemen wear jackets, and. the ladies pay only 
moderate attention to neatness of apparel. Sometimes, amongst 
the lower orders, a woman of Norman descent, will be seen with the 
flap-eared, pyramidal cap which distinguishes them, and. in others, 
the traces of the intercourse which the people have with the. Frenck 
of the opposite coast, may be observedin their manners and fre- 
quently in their dress. With respect. to the general aspeet. of Jer- 
sey, Mr. Inglis thus characterises it. 


“The general aspect of Jersey, is wooded fertility—and the general 
character of its scenery, is beauty. The scenery, even upon the coast, no- 
where rises into the sublime; and although some of its valleys and coves 
exhibit glimpses of the picturesque, beauty and softness are the prevailing: 
features. One would scarcely expect. to find, in an island hardly forty 
miles in circumferenee, any great diversity of scenery, or variety of sur- 
face—upon which indeed, the former is dependent: but Jersey is every 
where undulating, broken into hollows and acclivities, and interseeted by 
numerous valleys, generally running nerth and south; most of them 
watered by a rivulet, and as rife in beauty, as wood, pasturage, orchard,, 
a tinkling stream, and glimpses of the sea can make them. There is one 
picturesque feature, which enters into every view in Jersey; it is, that 
the trunks of the trees are, I may say, without exception, entirely covered 
with ivy, which not only adds to the beauty of the scenery when the trees. 
are in leaf, but which greatly softens the sterility of a winter prospect, 
and gives a certain greenness to the landscape throughout the year. Nor 
is the luxuriant growth of the ivy in Jersey confined to the trees: it 
covers the banks by the way side; creeps over the walls; and even climbs 
upon the rocks by the sea shore. About two miles to the east.of St 
Helier’s, there are several elevated rocks, the bases of which are washed 
at high water, and which, higher up; are entirely overgrown with ivy; 
and from the: natural outline of these rocks,,and their green covering, 
they have all the appearance of ruins.”—vol. 1. pp. 31, 32. 


This description, however, is subjected to-some slight modiftcatton 
afterwards, as will be seen in the following remarks. 


“ In rambling over the island, however, the deseription of weeded fer- 
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tility which I have given, will not be constantly applicable. On one part 
of the island,—that towards the north-west—you emerge from the or- 
chards and deep dells, and shady paths, and find open downs, which reach 
to the sea in that direction. These are all enclosed, and furnish good 
pasture; and although the beautiful and the picturesque be here left 
behind, these scenes are not without their charm. There is a freshness 
in the air, and a buoyancy of spirit felt, in treading these high open 
grounds; the very contrast afforded with the rest of the island is pleasing, 
—since variety is always pleasing ; and these downs are, besides, adorned 
by several kinds of flowering heath, far excelling in the size, and tint of 
its blossoms, any thing that is seen growing wild in Britain. It even 
reminded me of that which grows so abundantly in many parts of Spain, 


particularly on the road by San Felippe, between Murcia and Valencia. 
—vol. i. pp. 47, 48. 


The next town described is that of St. Aubin, which stands 
opposite St. Helier’s, the bay between them forming the arc of a 
circle, and each standing at either extremity of this are whose con- 
vexity is in the direction of Jersey. Much praise is bestowed on 
St. Aubin as a pleasant and healthful retreat, and also for the splen- 
did views, both rural and marine, which it commands. Gorey is the 
third town of Jersey, which stands next in importance to the two 
already mentioned. On the road from St. Helier to Gorey, the 
traveller is struck with the marks which he sees about the 
coast in the relics of numerous Martello towers, the zeal which 
once governed the ministry of Great Britain for the multi- 
plication of those structures. Gorey lies partly near the sea and 
harbour, and partly on a height, which renders it very salubrious. 
The chief support of Gorey is its oyster fishery which employs 
upwards of 150 boats, the half of which belongs to Jersey people. 
The number of sailors occupied by it is 1500, besides boys and 
women, who amount to nearly 1000. The small oysters are 
generally separated from the larger for the English market, the for- 
mer being sent to St. Helier for sale, but are very indifferent in their 
quality. The produce of this fishery is said to realise between 20, 
and 30,000/. a-year to the island. It appears that the fishermen of 
Gorey, and the French fishermen were for a long while disputing, 
as the fishermen in the Boulogne and Dover roads were, about the 
limits of jurisdiction for each. On the top of the height, on the side 
of which Gorey is placed, is a highly picturesque and celebrated 
ruin called Mount Orgueil castle. It was built in the time of 
King John, and is celebrated as having been the residence of 
Charles II, and before him of Prynne, who was a prisoner there 
from 1637 to 1640. The hamlets of Jersey have nothing remark- 
able about them, but the manor houses are massive, shapeless 
buildings, apparently very old, and generally having an arched 
gateway with some rude emblem in stone surmounting it. With 
the exception of a single one, that of St. Owen, the whole are not 
worth going to see. Mr. Inglis in speaking of the vegetation of 
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Jersey, mentions some peculiarities which it may be useful to some 
lovers of botany to know. 


‘“ Besides the flowers and shrubs, that are met with in any English 
garden, we find many that are usually considered green-house plants in 
England. All kinds of myrtles grow luxuriantly, and flower regularly 
in the open air; the hydrangea is seen at almost every other cottage 
door,—measuring perhaps, from eight to twelve feet in circumference, 
and four or five in height. The yerba lousia, or lemon plant, is also 
common. ‘Trees too, that are strange to English eyes, are seen in the 
course of a morning’s ramble,—particularly the fig; and I have pulled 
this fruit, in as great perfection, from trees in Jersey, as anywhere in the 
southern parts of the continent. Among the timber trees too, the Spa- 
nish chesnut, and the evergreen oak, are oftener seen than in England. 
All of these little things, are distinctive features in the external aspect of 
the island; and cannot be omitted in this general view.”—p. 63. 


Mr. Inglis has paid attention to the climate of Jersey. He finds 
its mean temperature higher and more equable than that of Eng- 
land ; but the dews and rains are heavy, though snow is scarcely 
ever seen, and frost never lasts beyond the time of noon. 

The bays of this island are highly spoken of by Mr. Inglis, who 
thinks that the bay of St. Brelade is by far the most attractive. 
He also mentions, that in some very small chapels in the island, 
particularly that of the bay just mentioned, there are subjects well 
worthy the attention of the antiquary. Jersey in its external as- 
pect, presents many points of strong natural defence. On almost 
all the northern shores there are seen precipitous cliffs, and on the 
southern and eastern shores of the island, beds of enormous rocks 
stretch several miles into the sea from high water mark. In the 
surrounding sea, at various spots, isolated rocks. ‘hese rocks 
constitute a series of obstacles which in their result give a character 
of violence to the tidal waves, which render the navigation very 
difficult. Mr. Inglis might have found by inquiry, that many lives 
are lost every year in consequence of the boldness of some of the 
seamen, who do not hesitate to go out with an excessive weight in 
their ‘boats to gather the sea wrack which is used for fuel, and its 
ashes for manure. Traditions are quite rife in Jersey, which re- 

resent that the chain of rocks still visible in the sea, once formed 
part of the island which was once connected with the main land of 
France. Evidence indeed may be obtained from the surface now 
completely covered with water, that it was at a remote era trodden 
by human footsteps. From the physical characters of Jersey, to 
those of the inhabitants of that island, Mr. Inglis then makes a 
transition. 

It is very properly assumed by Mr. Inglis, that in estimating 
the peculiar character of any people, we are not to inelude the 
higher orders, and for the obvious reason, that this latter class is 
usually influenced by many sources which modify their natures, | 
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habits, and customs. We can only trace true national character- 
istics in that large body which forms the permanent incumbent 
living mass, as it were, on the soil, and who have uninterruptedly 
maintained the habits which they derived from their immediate 
ancestors. ‘The condition of the people is almost exclusively agri- 
cultural ; the vast majority, or rather the whole of the population, 
being either proprietors, occupiers, or labourers of the soil. The 
farms commonly extend no farther in each case, no farther than 
about ten or twelve acres, many being much below that, but very 
few indeed being larger. In the number of the proprietors, how- 
ever, there may be several individuals with property such as rents 
secured on lands. It is one of the Agrarian customs of the island 
for a farmer to change his land for ever, with the payment in kind 
of a certain amount for ever, in consideration of a loan. Mr. Inglis 
tells us that 


“If A lends B asum of money, equal to twenty quarters annual charge, 
—A may transfer these to C, D, E, and F, five quarters to each; and 
each of these again, may transfer his claim to five different individuals : 
so that quarters, are a floating heritable property, and are readily bought 
by any one who happens to have a little spare money; and as this includes 
almost every farmer in Jersey, there are few who have not been purcha- 
sers, and are proprietors of some quarters.” —p. 80, 81. : 


The system prevailing in Jersey of every man cultivating his own 
Jand, and labouring for his own profit, is highly calculated to stamp 
in their minds a spirit of independence, which would acquire a 
permanent character, from its being an heir-loom in this tranquil 
island. The theory just supposed, is verified in the island by the 
strong feeling prevalent amongst the inhabitants in favour of re- 
publicanism, and by the plain blunt address of the islanders, which 
strongly remind all English visitors at least, of the people of the 
United States of America. The consequence is, that the hard 
work of Jersey is performed by foreigners, such as Irishmen, 
English, and a few of the French. But Jersey servants are, or 
used to be before Mr. Inglis’s time, tolerably plentiful. It is ob- 
served as a general law by our author, that in all communities 
remarkable for the individual independence of its members, and 
where the latter spirit arises from the possession of a competency 
by each, there is invariably found a marked disposition to avarice, 
which is well known to manifest itself in acts of parsimony, and 
what is very indulgently called frugality sometimes. That these 
features characterise the Jersey people, it is easy for a visitor of the 
island to see, and we confess for our parts that we can find abund- 
ant excuses for this conduct. It is attended with the happy effect 
of generating no paupers, and to a certain extent, an island so 
wholly indisposed to a liberal employment of its pecuniary means, 
may be considered as beyond the influence of many of the most 
causes of demoralization. However, it is not unlikely that this dis- 
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inclination to spend money is carried to too rigorous a point, for 
Mr. Inglis tells us, that in case a person indisposed is directed to 
take a nourishing diet, the medical attendant can scarcely succeed 
very often in prevailing on the patient to sacrifice a barn-door fowl 
which might fetch about eighteen pence at the market. The quid 
pro quo system, vr that plan of interchange by which good oftices 
are returned by good offices, is a principal practice in Jersey. A 
farmer will have the assistance of his neighbour at the harvest time 
instead of hiring a labourer, and will render back the service in the 
‘same way to that neighbour. Mr. Inglis has known this principle 
to be carried so far as that two young ladies who stopped at a farm 
house, during a sultry day some distance from a town, after taking 
a little bread, paid the owner of the house ; and others he likewise 
knows who, being drenched in a shower of rain, took refuge in a 
house where the mistress lighted a sea weed fire for the party, and 
sent in her bill for the damage. But then the consideration which 
almost compensates for all this is, that Jersey men are above re- 
celving any pecuniary assistance from strangers ; they have also a 
just abhorrence of a state of dependence on charity. The labourers, 
and the women especially, are never idle, and they contrive occu- 
pations even which combine that difficulty usually believed insuper- 
able, of doing two things at once. If a parcel of women are met 
going to market with heavy baskets of vegetables, should their 
hands have nothing to do with the burdens, they are sure to be 
occupied in knitting. ‘The author gives the following picture of a 
farm house, the graphic reality of which we can testify. 


“IT take at a venture, one of the middle orders, the proprietor of which 
owns about fifteen vergees, or from five to six English acres; and is, 
besides, not without his ‘quarters.’ You enter a green shady lane, 
branching from one of the main roads, and reach a high wooded gate, 
flanked by two granite pillars, overgrown with drawf moss. Entering 
by a small door on the left of the gate, you find yourself in a rather dirty 
yard, paved with blueish pebbles. On one side stands the farm house, 
built of stone, solid and ungainly in its form, and roofed with tile, or, it 
may be, with thatch. On the other side stand the barns, byre, cider 
press, hay stack, &c. The front of the house is most probably covered 
with a vine, which sometimes half shades the windows, and is religiously 
preserved; although from the great abundance of out-door vines its value 
is little, and its utility questionable. The farm house has two doors ; one 
leading you into the kitchen in common use,—the other opening into a 
passage, hiving what is called the best parlour on one side, and the best 
kitchen on the other; and opposite to the front door, at the other end of 
the pass-ge, is the back door, leading into the garden—a very faulty ar- 
rangement, by which a stiff breeze is constantly kept up within the house. 

“Tf your visit be made about noon, you will find a good fire burning on 
the he rth, boiling the soup kettle. The fire is composed of ‘ vraic,’ (of 
which I shall afterwards speak) and a few faggots; and the soup Which 
boils in the kettle, is called ‘ soupe a choux,’—the staple of Jersey 


country diet.’’—vol. i. pp. 87, 88. : 
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A dish of corned pork or salted fish is served up about once a 
fortnight at the tables of the better order of farmers, and accom- 
panied by roasted apples or baked pears. Milk is scarcely used 
except for butter and for the market, the Jersey farmer always 
selecting the cheapest articles of produce for his own and his 
family’s consumption. They have no apple pies or tarts ; 
roasted apples and baked pears form the substitute for the 
former. Cider is the common beverage. The greatest treat 
which can be given to a Jerseyman, as Mr. Inglis might have 
learned, had he been as long resident in Jersey as some of our 
friends, is that which usually takes place on the slaughter of a pig. 
The blood of the animal is too precious by far to be lost, and gene- 
rally it is employed as the sauce for an apple fritter on the occasion 
of the killing of a pig. 

Mr. Inglis follows up his account of the inhabitants of Jersey, 
by ascending from the humbler to the higher orders. He com- 
plains that the influence of party spirit prevails amongst them in 
its bitterest form. They are dead altogether to the delights of lite- 
rature and science ; and even an attempt to please them with an 
exhibition of paintings was once made, but proved a great failure. 
Distinctions are kept up amongst their gentry, more . by party feel- 
ings than by station, although in Jersey, as in every other part of 
the world, wealth is sure to level some of these distinctions. 

The language of Jersey is still a half barbarous dialect : the lan- 
guage in which the judicial forms are written is French; this is also 
employed in the legislature, and the English is in general well un- 
derstood. Mr. Inglis thinks that more English reside in Jersey 
than in any other foreign country in Europe. The largest assem- 
blage of British residents which he found in Lausanne, was 400, 
and at Tours, about 500. These are the two principal emigrating 
destinies of the English. But at Jersey, he found that these Bri- 
tish residents actually amounted to three thousand, exclusive of 
tradesmen who migrated there. Three fourths are half-pay officers, 
and the rest persons with large families, who find that economy can 
be conveniently practised there. There is very little intercourse 
between the English and the superior Jersey orders. The markets 
are described as being very excellent, though the meat is chiefly 
obtained from France. Vegetables and all agricultural produce are 
particularly abundant. ‘The low price of wines is one of the great- 
est attractions of all these islands, no duty being imposed on that 
article from whereever it may be imported. Mr. Inglis found 
the house rent in Jersey very high. This at least used not to be 
the case. ‘The situation of Jersey in its intermediate situation be- 
tween France and England, being fifteen hours sail from the latter 
and only four and a half from the former, is a source of great con- 
venience of which many persons avail themselves. 

A chapter on the civil government, the clergy, the state of edu- 
cation, institutions, and the press, follows, which is succeeded by 
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another on the agriculture of this island. Its commerce and the 
effects of its climate on health, form two more chapters, which 
complete the description of Jersey. 

The chief articles of cultivation are wheat, parsnips, potatoes, 
lucerne (of which latter four crops a-year are usually mowed). 
Orchard land occupies an immense part of the island, cider being 
one of its principal exports. Apples are regarded as the principal 
crop. In Jersey the inhabitants contend for the superiority of their 
breed of cattle over that of the other islands, Alderney included. 


The following will be read with much interest by our agricultural 
friends. 


“ Quail in his report truly says, that ‘next to the possession of vraic, 
the treasure highest in a Jerseyman’s estimation is his cow.’ It is the 
same now as in Quail’stime. The cow is the object of his chief atten- 
tion; and the care and affection which he lavishes upon it, may be com- 
pared with that which a German lavishes on his horse,—only that the 
kindness which the Jerseyman shows for his cow, appears to exhaust all 
the kindness which he has to bestow on the inferior animals,—for I have 
never, in any country, seen horses treated with less kindness than in 
Jersey. I cannot do better than quote the words of Quail when speaking 
of the affection of a Jerseyman for his cow. ‘ It is true,’ says he ‘ that in 
summer, she must submit to be staked to the ground; but five or six 
times in the day, her station is shifted. In winter she is warmly housed 
by night, and fed with the precious parsnip; when she calves, she is 
regaled with toast, and with the nectar of the island, cider, to which 
powdered ginger is added; and could she be prevailed on to participate 
in all her master’s tastes, there is no doubt but that he would willingly 
bestow on her the quintessence of vraic itself.’ 

“ All over England, the Alderney cow—as it is generally called—is 
celebrated not only for its beauty, but for the richness of its milk, and 
excellence of the butter made from it. Extraordinary milkers even among 
Jersey cows, are sometimes found; I have heard of three cows.on one 
property, yielding each from 16 to 18 quarts per day, during the months 
of May and June,—and of 36 lbs. of butter being made weekly from their 
milk. I have heard, indeed, of one cow yielding 22 quarts; but these 
are of course extreme cases. The general average produce from Jersey 
cows, may be stated at 10 quarts of milk per day, and 7 lbs. of butter per 
week. It is stated, that in summer, from 9 to 10 quarts produce 1 lb. of 
butter,—and that in winter, when a cow is parsnip fed, the same quantity 
of butter may be obtained from 7 quarts; an extraordinary produce 
certainly. a: oe 

“The profit on the best cows, the calf included, is estimated at about 
12/—30/. being the money received, and the keep reaching 18/.; but 
this certainly applies only to the best cows. Two vergees and a half, or 
somewhat better than an acre of good land, is considered sufficient for a 
cow’s pasture. ’ 

“ The price of Jersey cows has considerably fallen during the last fif- 
teen years. A good cow may now be purchased for 12/. A prime milker 
will fetch 15/.; and the average may be stated from 8/. to 10/.”"—vol. i. 
pp. 193—197. 
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We now take our leave of Mr. Inglis, gratefully acknowledging 
the renewed pleasure we felt in meeting him once more in his cha- 
racter as a traveller. We have always felt ourselves particularly 
bound to notice, as amply as it was in our power, the labours of an 
‘author whose meritorious industry and activity, whose good sense, 
impartiality, and liberal feeling combined to constitute him a model 
on which inexperienced travellers should form: their own character. 
If the same principles of unwearied search after the truth, if the 
same determination to speak that truth as found in Mr. Inglis, 
were practised by all our travellers, the reputation of this country 
_—" would stand on a much better footing than it does at this 

ay. 
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Art. XV. Our Town; or, Rough 
Sketches of Character, Manners, 
&c. By Prreckine REEDPEN. 
2 vols. 8vo. . Londen: Bentley, 
1834. 


FHE work commences with the de- 
s¢ription of a particular town, but 
in what county or district deponent 
saith not. ‘To this town he invites 
his readers to accompany him, and 
then taking a promenade through 
the high street of “our town,” he 
selects some particular house as the 
subject of his critical remarks. The 
“Crown,” a noted public-house, 
reminds him of many curious things 
which he tells respecting the land- 
lord and his lady; the proprietors 
of the “King’s Head” form the 
next subject for observation, and he 
successively goes through the his- 
tory of various shop-keepers, trades- 
men; a Chemist being a particu- 
lar object of ridicule. This was 
a pretender, and, like many of the 
same class, did not know how to 
read a prescription. The instances 
of his ignorance were so ludicrous, 
and sometimes so melancholy, that 
they may be read as a warning to all 


who may be in the habit of dealing 
with such persons. 

The catalogue of subjects of cri- 
ticism is now considerably increas- 
ed, and we find it comprehending 
the blacksmith’s forges, the inferior 
public houses, the principal profes- 
sional men, the clergyman, his cu- 
rate, the lawyer, schoolmaster, &c. 
Such are the contents of volume 
the first. 

The second volume sets out with 
a very good description of Old Lot, 
a notorious poacher, and the ac- 
count of him is followed by the 
narrative of a love adventure, in 
which the heroine was the mistress 
of a boarding school. A scene is 
given in the course of the narrative 
at the house of a small doctor, where 
a party being assembled, divers ad- 
ventures, funny and tragic, are 
recounted. The catastrophe, how- 
ever, turns out to be, that the hos- 
pitable doctor is caught paying more 
attention to his maid’ than he does 
to his wife, and when the latter ac- 
cused him, he was able to retaliate. 
They were, however, at last recon- 
ciled, and the treaty of peace con- 
cludes the volume. 
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Art. XVI.—Gift to the Membersof Art. XVII1.—Enumeration Abstract 


the Church of England, being a 
Collection of Extracts from the 
most sterling Theological Writers. 
exemplifying the advantages of a 
Church Establishment, and shewing 
the necessity of preserving the same. 
By a Lay Member of the Estab- 
lished Church. 1 vol. 8vo. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Cornhill. 1834. 


Tue collection formed in this work 
from various authors, sacred, pro- 
fane, prose writers and poets, is very 
discreetly made, and the author has 
the great merit of bringing toge- 
ther on a single subject some of the 
choicest passages, regarding merely 
their literary merits which could be 
brought into the same space. The 
chief authors are, Bishops Mant, 
Porteus, Sumner, Parker, Heber, 
Horne, Burnet; a great many reve- 
rends, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas 
Moore, Campbell, &c. We have had 
great pleasure in perusing the ex- 
tracts, to many of which very useful 
and instructive commentaries are 
added by the editor. The poetry is 
chiefly selected from modern poets. 
Campbell’s‘‘ Last Man,’ Moore’s sa- 
cred song of ‘ Sound the Timbrel, 
Egypt,” are given: and a few lines 
by Sir Walter Scott written in a 
Bible. They are well worthy of 
being quoted. 

Within this awful volume lies, 

The mystery of mysteries ; 

Happiest they of human race, 

To whom their God has given grace. 

To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 

To lift the latch or force the way ; 


And better had they ne’er been born 
Than read to doubt, or read to scorn. 





of the Population of Great Britain 
for 1831, made from the Returns 
and Answers forwarded from each 
Parish in England and Scotland, 
Pursuant to Act of Parliament for 
taking an Account of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain, and of the 
Increase or Diminution thereof. 2 
vols. folio. Printed by order of 


the Houseof Commons. 1834. 


Tis most important document has 
just made its appearance. It is a 
sort of supplement to the various 
reports already before the public, 
and it shows the amount of persons 
in every county who are employed 
in manufactures and in agriculture. 

The rate of increase of the popu- 
lation of Great Britain has not varied 
much during the last 30 years, even 
when the increase or diminution of 
the army, navy, &c., is thus taken 
into the calculation ; but a more ac- 
curate knowledge of the increase of 
population may be obtained by ad. 
verting to the increase of the female 
sex exclusively ; thereby virtually 
omitting throughout the calculation 
such of the army, navy, and mer- 
chant seamen as were not domiciled 
in Great Britain. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Good Feeling in the midst of War. 
—So different from hostility (during 
the Peninsular war) was the con- 
duct of both nations, that the 
French and British lived upon the 
mostamicableterms. If we wanted 
wood for the construction of huts, 
our men were allowed to pass with- 
out molestation to the French side 
of the river to cut it. Each day 
the soldiers of both armies used to 
bathe together in the same stream, 
and an exchange of rations, such as 
biscuit and rum, between the French 
and our men, was by no means un 
common. A stop was, however, 
soon to be put to this friendly in- 
tercourse; and it having been 
known in both armies that some- 
thing was about to be attempted by 
Marmont, on the evening of the 
12th of July, we shook hands with 
our eris a cris neighbours, and 
parted the best friends. It is a re- 
markable fact, that the part of the 
river of which I am speaking, was 
occupied by our third division; on 
the seventh side by the seventh di- 
vision. The Freuch officers said to 
us on parting, ‘‘ We have met, and 
have been for some time friends. 
We are about to separate, and may 
meet as enemies. As friends we 
received each other warmly—as 
enemies we shall do the same.” 
In ten days afterwards the British 
third and the French seventh divi- 
sion were opposed to each other at 
the battle of Salamanca, and the 
seventh French were destroyed by 
the British third. 

Anecdote of a Persian Monarch.— 
It is told of Amer, the second Ma- 
hommedan sovereign of Persia, that 


as he sat a captive on the ground 
after a battle, while a soldier pre- 
pared for him a coarse meal, by 
boiling some flesh in a small pot, a 
hungry dog thrust his head into the 
vessel, and not being able to extri- 
cate it, ran away with the mess as 
well as the cooking utensil. The 
unfortunate monarch burst into a 
fit of laughter. ‘‘ What on earth 
can possibly induce a man in your 
situation to laugh ?”’ said one of his 
guards. ‘‘ See!” replied Amer, “ it 
was but this morning that the stew- 
ard of my household complained 
that 300 camels were insufficient to 
carry my kitchen furniture, and now 
that dog scampers off with furni- 
ture, provisions and all!” 

The Post Office.—In the series of 
documents prepared by the Duke of 
Richmond, respecting the improve- 
ments made, or contemplated, in 
the General Post Office, there is 
the following extraordinary state- 
ment :—‘‘ In addition to the im- 
mense quantity of property passing 
daily through the post office, the 
amount of which it is not pos- 
sible to estimate, and the num- 
ber of letters evidently enclosing 
sovereigns and money (about 700 
per diem in and passing through 
London only), there are not less 
1000 letters annually put into the 
post without any address whatever. 
In many of these there are valuable 
enclosures, and in the course of a sin- 
gle year, there have been above 100 
letters of this description, which, on 
being opened for the purpose of be- 
ing returned to the writers, have 
contained property to the extent of 
between £20,000 and £30,000. 
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